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Of  the  Civil  Government  o/’Athens. 

Adfunt  Athenlenfes ^  unde  humanitasy  doc¬ 
trinal  religioy  frugesy  juruy  leges  ortce, 

ClCbRO. 

Athens  was,  at  firll,  governed  by 
kings  ;  Bui,  out  ot'  relpeft  to  the 
memory  of  Codrus,  who  bravely  devoted 
himfclf  to  death  for  the  good  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  Athenians  determined  to  abo- 
lilh  the  regal  authority.  In  his  room, 
therefore,  who  was  the  laft  of  their  kings, 
they  elected  nine  Archons  or  Gon)ernors» 
The  power  of  thefe  Archons  v/as  confi- 
derable,  and  at  their  firft  inftitution 
they  held  their  olfice  during  life ;  but 
the  people  dreading  their  authority, 
and  imagining  that  it  too  nearly  refem- 
bled  that  of  the  kings,  rellrided  the 
period  of  their  adminiftration  to  ten 
years,  and  at  laft  to  one.  The  fway  of 
the  Archons,  bounded  by  fuch  fcanty  li¬ 
mits,  was  found  unable  to  reftrain  the 
turbulence  of  fuch  a  buftling  people. 
For  a  while,  unufed  to  a  regular  fubor- 
dination,they  defpifedcontroul ;  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  fubmit,  they  would  net  be  cor- 
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reifted.  At  length,  however,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  dillraited  by  many  inteftine 
quarrels,  the  citizens  began  to  look  a- 
round  for  a  remedy  to*  their  calamities. 
They  chofc  Draco,  at  that  time  Archon, 
to  ncw-rnodel  their  conftitution.  But 
Draco,  though  poftcHed,  perhaps,  of  the 
virtues  of  a,  citizen,  was  deftitute  of 
that  profound  difeernment,  and  that  in- 
(iuuating  addrefs,  that  conftitute  the  fuc- 
cefsful  legillator.  Inftead  of  foothing 
their  tumultuary  paftions  with  gentle 
treatment,  or  requiring  acquiefcence  by 
perfuafive  flattery,  he  enabled  his  laws 
with  feverity,  and  enforced  obedience 
with  rigour  The  people  bore  his  re- 
ftiidions  with  an  impatient  reluctance. 
The  judges,  moved  with  compafiion,  or 
dreading  the  cenfure  of  the  crowd,  heard 
the  caufes  with  indulgence,  and  iflued 
their  decrees  with  a  timid  anxiety.  Thus, 
obnoxious  to  all,  and  executed  with  re- 
miflnefs,  the  laws  of  Draco  gradually 
funk  into  difuetude.  Difturbance  and 

^  He  infixed  death  for  the  mojl  trivial 
fault;  and  he  nvho  fiole  a  cabbage y  or  ati 
oniony  received  a  punifhment  equal  to  him 
nvho  had  committed  facrilegey  or  betrayed 
his  country  • 
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tumult  returned.  Intrigues  were  carried 
on.  Fa»5tions  were  formed.  At  this  cri¬ 
tical  conjundure  Solon  arofe,  who  was 
defined  to  l«iy  tha  balls  of  a  conflitution, 
under  which  the  Athenians  attained  a 
degree  of  eminence  and  fplendour,  whe¬ 
ther  in  fcience,  or  in  arts,  or  in  arms,  or 
in  civility,  which  has  fcarcely  ever  been 
rivalled  by  any  political  focicty. 

This  great  lawgiver,  at  firft,  attempted 
to  imitate  that  plan  which  Lycurgus  had 
already  with  fo  great  fuccefs  followed  at 
Sparta.  Bat,  confeious  that  he  had  a 
rtiore  unmanageable  people  to  deal  with, 
and  deftitute  of  powerful  friends  to  fup- 
port  him,  he  was  forced  to  forego  his 
defign ;  yet  he  boafted  that  “  he  had 
given  the  Athenians  »he  beft  laws  they 
were  capable  to  receive.” 

Solon  clearly  faw  the  many  difadvan- 
tages  that  attend  a  pure  democracy.  He 
knew  that  the  fchemes  of  the  populace 
are  often  ill-grounded,  their  mrafures 
capricious,  their  dccilions  rafh.  But  he 
knew,  at  the  fame  time,  from  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  their  character 
and  pafiions  of  the  Athenians,  that  to 
wreft  the  fupreme  authority  from  their 
hands,  was  no  lefs  a  difficult  than  a  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment.  In  order,  therefore, 
as  far  as  in  his  power  to  remedy  what  he 
could  not  cffcdually  cure;  in  order  to 
reftrain  a  power  which  he  could  not  an¬ 
nihilate,  he  inftituted  the  Senate  of  Five 
^i,nJredy  and  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  By 
this  happy  expedient,  that  great  legida-* 
tor  nicely  attempered  the  ralh  precipi¬ 
tancy  of  a  democracy,  and  gave  it  as 
great  a  degree  of  ftability  as  that  form  of 
government  is  able  to  admit.  And  thefe 
courts  not  only  infnred  domeftic  tran¬ 
quillity  and  regularity  to  Athens,  but 
from  the  integrity  of  their  members,  and 
the  jufticc  of  their  decrees,  they  acqui¬ 
red  from  abroad  immortal  honour  to  the 
ftate. 

Of  thefe  two  renowned  inflitutions 
we  now  propofe  to  give  a  brief  account: 
—And,  firft, 

Of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 

Cecrops  (from  whofe  time  only  we 
have  any  certain  infoimation  concerning 
the  Alh  cnian  aflairs)  is  reported  to  have 
divided  the  citizens  into  four  tribes. 
From  each  of  thefe  tribes  Sqlon  chofe  a 
hundred  members,  and  formed  them  in¬ 
to  a  fenate  The  fenate  thus  original- 
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ly  confifted  of  four  hundred :  But  Clift- 
henes,  about  eighty-fix  years  after  the 
days  of  Solon,  having  encrcafed  the 
number  of  tribes  from  four  to  ten^  added 
alfo  another  hundred  to  the  fenate,  which 
from  that  time  was  called  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  'f. 

'J'he  manner  in  which  they  ele<fted  the 
fenators  was  as  follov’S  :  The  prelident  of 
every  tribe,  upon  a  certain  day,  gave  in 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates  with¬ 
in  Iiis  diftridt,  who  were  allowed  by 
the  law  to  be  qualified  for  occupying  a 
feat  in  that  refpedable  court.  The 
names  were  inferibed  upon  tables  of 
brafs,  and  thrown  into  one  veflel  ;  into 
another  veflTd  w^as  thrown  an  equal 
number  of  beans ;  a  hundred  of  which 
were  white,  and  all  the  reft  black.  The 
names  and  the  beans  were  tl\en  drawn 
one  by  one,  and  thofe  whofe  names  came 
out  along  with  the  white  beans  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  fenate  J.  . 

But  before  any  ore  could  be  admitted 
into  this  auguft  aff'embly,  it  was  thought 
neceflary  that  his  charadcr  Ihould  un¬ 
dergo  a  minute  examination  :  And  if  his 
reputation  was  untainted,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  unblemilhed,  he  was  received  with 
applaiife;  but  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  leaft  mifdemeanonr,  if,  in  the  molt 
trivial  affair,  he  had  manifefted  the  lealt 
vicious  inclination,  he  was  rejeded  with 
difdain  ;  for  the  Athenians  juftly  imagin¬ 
ed  that  he  who  was  incapable  to  behave 
with  propriety  in  a  private  fphere,  was 
far  lefs  able  to  ad  with  dignity  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  ftation.  If  the  citizen  was  imprudent, 
the  judge  would  be  criminal. 

Every  time  the  fenate  affcmbled  facri- 
fices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  Miner¬ 
va,  that  they,  influenced  by  their  devo¬ 
tion,  might  affift  them  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  might  dired  them  to  purfue 
meafures  which  were,  juft  and  equitable, 
and  which  tended  to  the  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ftatc. 

When  they  were  convened,  thepre- 
fident  propofed  the  bulinefs  of  the  day  : 
After  which  any  of  the  fenators  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  deliver  their  fentiments,  which 
they  always  did  ftanding  ;  For  vve  find, 
that  among  the  antients  as  well  as  the 
moderns,  no  perfon  of  any  confeqiience, 
if  in  a  public  affembly,  ever  prefumed  to 
fpeak  fitting. 

After  all  the  fenators  had  delivered 

j*  resv  Tivra.y.'xrtoiv, 
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their  opinion,  the  motion  or  propofition 
which  had  been  the  ful)jcdt  of  debate 
was  repeated  aloud  ’;  upon  which  they 
proceeded  to  give  their  votes,  which 
they  did  by  throwing  beans  into  an  urn 
The  beans  were  of  different  coloun>, 
white  and  black.  If  the  number  of 
black  beans  was  greateft,  the  propoCtion 
was  reje(5ted  ;  but  if  the  white  beans  ex¬ 
ceeded,  it  was  ena<fted  into  a  decree, 
which  they  called  or 

/.  e,  preparatory  refolution,  as  it  had 
not  the  force  of  a  law,  but  was  only  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  infpedion  of  the  people,  by 
whom  it  was  cither  approved  or  rejeded. 
If  it  met  with  their  concurrence,  it  be¬ 
came  perpetually  binding  on  the  ftate  ;  if 
n(>t,  its  authority  fubfifted  only  for  one 
year. 

The  power  of  this  fenate  was  very  ex- 
tenfivc,  the  moft  impoitant  tranfaclions 
of  the  commonwealth  coming  under  its 
cognizance.  Whatever  related  to  wars, 
taxes,  treaties  of  peace,  or  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  was  determined  by  it. 

l_To  be  continued,^ 

Account  of  the  Bramin’/  Obfir'vatory 
at  Benares.  By  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Knt» 
F.  R.  S»  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Bart.  P.  R,  S.  From  the  Philofophical 
^ranfaBions. 

ENARES  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  one  of 
the  principal  icminaries  of  the  Bra- 
mins  or  Priells  of  the  original  Geiitoos  of 
llindoftan,  continues  ftill  to  be  the  place 
of  refort  of  that  fed  of  people  ;  and  there 
are  many  public  charities,  hofpitals,  and 
pagodas,  where  fome  tlioulands  of  them 
now  rellde.  Having  f»equently  heard 
that  the  Bramins  had  a  knowledge  of  a- 
(Ironomy,  and  being  confirmed  in  this  by 
their  information  of  an  approaching  e- 
clipfe  both  of  the  fun  and  moon,  I  made 
aA  inquiry,  when  at  that  place  in  the  year 
1772,  among  the  principal  Bramins,  to 
endeavour  to  get  fomc  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
acquainted  of  an  approaching  cclipfe. 
The  moft:  intelligent  that  I  could  meet 
with,  however,  gave  me  but  little  faiif- 
fadion.  1  was  told,  that  thefe  matters 
were  confined  to  a  few,  who  were  in  pof- 
feflion  ot  certain  b(H)ks  and  records, 
fome  containing  the  mylteries  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  others  the  tables  of  agrono¬ 
mical  obl'ervations,  written  in  the  Shar.- 
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fi;.rit  language,  which  few  underHood 
but  themfelvcs  :  but  tl\ey  would  take  me 
to  a  place  which  had  been  conftruded 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fuch  obferva-i 
lions  as  I  was  enquiring  after,  and  from 
whence  they  fuppofed  the  learned  Bramins 
made  theirs.  I  was  then  conduded  to  an 
ancient  building  of  (tone,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  in  its  prefent  (ituation,  was 
converted  into  a  liable  for  horfes,  and  a 
receptacle  for  lumber  ;  but,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  court*  yards  and  apartments,  it 
appeared  that  it  miift  once  have  been  an 
edifice  for  the  ufe  of  fomc  public  body  of 
people.  We  entered  this  building,  and 
went  up  a  ftair-cafe  to  the  top  of  a  part 
of  it,  near  to  the  river  Ganges,  that  led 
to  a  large  terrace,  where,  to  my  Airprifc 
and  fati^fadlion,  I  f.iw  a'  number  of  in- 
flruments  yet  remaining,  in  the  grcatcfl 
prefervation,  Hupendoufly  large, immove* 
able  from  the  fpot,  and  built  of  ftunc, 
fome  of  them  being  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  in  height;  and  altho'  they  are  fiid 
to  have  been  ereded  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  graduations  and  divifions  on  the 
fevcral  arcs  appeared  as  well  cut,  and  as 
accurately  divided,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  performance  of  a  modern  artifl.  The 
execution  in  the  conflrudion  of  thefe  in- 
Itruments  exhibited  a  mathematical exad- 
nefs  in  the  fixing,  bearing,  and  fitting  of 
the  leveral  parts,  in  the  necefiary  and  fiif- 
ficient  fupports  to  the  very  large  fioncs  i 
that  compofed  them,  and  in  the  joining  * 
andfaftening  each  into  the  other  by  means 
of  lead  and  iron. 

The  fitualion  of  the  two  largeft  qua¬ 
drants,  whofe  radius  is  nine  feet  two 
inches,  by  being  at  right  angles  with  a 
gnomim  at  twenty-five  degrees  elevation, 
are  thrown  into  fuch  an  oblique  pofitioii 
as  to  render  them  the  moll  difficult,  not 
only  to  conllrud  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  but 
to  fecure  in  their  pofition  for  fo  long  a 
period,  and  afibrds  a  llriking  iriftance  of 
the  ability  of  the  archited  in  their  con- 
ftrudion  ;  for,  by  the  Ihadow  of  the  gno¬ 
mon  throvMi  on  the  quadrants,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  altered  in  the  lealt 
iVotu  their  original  pofition  ;  and  fo  true 
is  the  line  of  the  gnomon,  that,  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  eye  to  a  fmall  iron  ring  of  an 
inch  fiiameter  at  one  end,  the  fight  is  car¬ 
ried  through  three  others  of  the  lame  di- 
inenfion  to  the  extremity  at  the  other 
end,  dillant  thirty  eight  feet  tight  inches, 
without  olillrudion  ;  fuch  is  the  firm- 
nefs  and  avt  with  which  tins  ialtru- 
inent  has  becnoiecuted.  I’his  perform- 
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ance  is  the  more  wonderful  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  when  compared  with  the  works 
of  the  artificers  of  Hindoftan  at  this  day, 
who  are  not  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  European  mechanic  ;  but  arts 
appear  to  have  declined  equally  with  feU 
ence  in  the  eaft. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Archibald  Camp¬ 
bell,  at  that  time  chief  engineer  in  the 
Eaft  India  Company’s  fervice  at  Bengal, 
a  gentleman  whofe  abilities  do  honour  to 
his  profeflion,  made  a  perfpedive  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  apparatus  that  could  be 
brought  within  his  eye  at  one  view  ;  but 
I  lament  he  could  not  reprefent  fome  ve¬ 
ry  lar^e  quadrants,  whofe  radii  were 
aboujti, twenty  feet,  they  being  on  the  fide 
from  Whence  he  took  his  drawing.  Their 
defeription  however  is,  that  they  are  exa^t 
quarters  of  circles  of  different  radii,  the 
largelt  of  which  I  judged  to  be  twenty 
feet,  conftru^tedvery  exactly  on  the  Tides 
of  ftone  walls  built  perpendicular,  and  fi- 
tuated,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  meridian  of  the 
place:  abrafs  pin  is  fixed  at  the  center  or 
angle  of  the  quadrant,  from  whence,  the 
Bramin  informed  me,  they  ftretched  a  wire 
to  the  circumference  i^^en  an  obfervation 
was  to  be  made  ;  from  which  it  occurred 
to  me,  the  obferver  mufl  have  moved  his 
eye  up  or  down  the  circumfi  rence,  by 
means  of  a  ladder  or  fome  fuch  contri¬ 
vance,  to  raife  and  lower  himfelf,  until  he 
had  difeovered  the  altitude  of  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  paflage  over  the 
meridian,  fo  expreffed  on  the  arcs  of  thefe 
quadrants:  thefe  arcs  were  very  exactly 
divided  into  nine  large  fedions  ;  each  of 
which  again  into  ten, making  ninety  leffer 
divifions  or  degrees ;  and  thofe  alfo  into 
twenty,  expreffing  three  minutes  each,  of 
about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  afunder  ;  To 
that  it  is  probable  they  had  fome  method 
of  dividing  even  thefe  into  more  minute 
divifions  at  the  time  of  obfervation. 

I  cannot  quit  this  fubjedl  without  ob- 
fcTving,  that  the  Bramins,  without  the 
afliftance  of  optical  glafles,  had  neverthe- 
lefs  an  advantage  unexperienced  by  the 
obfervers  of  the  more  northern  climates. 
The  ferenity  and  clearnefs  of  the  atmof- 
pherc  in  the  nighjt-tinie  in  the  Eafi-Indic.-, 
except  at  the  feafons  of  changing  the  mon- 
foons  or  periodical  winds,  is  difficult  to 
exprtfs  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it, 
hccaufe  wr  have  nothing  in  comparifor,  to 
(onn  our  ideas  upon  ;  it  is  eVar  to  per- 

ion,  a  total  quietude  fuldiffs,  fearcelv 
a  ch)«ul  to  hr  Teen;  and  the  hgnt  of 
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the  ftars,  affords  a  profpeA  both  of  won¬ 
der  and  contemplation. 

This  obfervatory  at  Benares  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  order  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ackbar ;  for,  as  this  Wife  Prince 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he 
wiffied  alfo  to  recover  the  fciences  of  Hin- 
doftan,  and  therefore  direded  that  three 
fuch  places  ffiould  be  ereded  ;  one  at 
Delhi,  another  at  Agra,  and  the  third  at 
Benares. 

Some  doubts  have  arifen  with  regard  to 
the  certainty  of  the  ancient  Bramins  ha¬ 
ving  a  knowledge  in  affronomy,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  Perhans  might  not  have  introdu¬ 
ced  it  into  Hindoftan  when  conquered  by 
that  people ;  but  thefe  doubts  I  thinlc 
mult  vaniffi,  when  we  know  that  the  pre- 
fent  Bramins  pronounce, from  the  records 
and  tables  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  forefathers,  the  approach 
of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
regularly  as  they  advance  give  timely  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Emperor  and  the  princes 
in  whofe  dominions  they  refide.  There 
are  yet  fome  remains  in  evidence  of  their 
being  at  one  time  in  pofleflion  of  this  fei- 
ence.  The  figns  of  the  zodiac,  in  fome 
of  their  Choultrys  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  as  remarked  by  John  Call,  Elq; 
F.  R.  S.  in  his  letter  to  the  Aflronomer 
Royal,  requires  little  other  confirmation. 
Mr  Call  fays,  that,  as  he  was  lying  on 
his  back,  refting  himfelf  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  in  a  Choultry  at  Verdapetah  in  the 
Madura  country,  near  Cape  Commorin, 
he  difeovered  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Choultry:  that  he  found 
one,  equally  complete,  which  was  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  temple,  in  the  middle  of 
a  Tank  before  the  pagoda  Tcppecolnm 
near  Mindiirah;  and  that  he  had  ofteo 
met  with  feveral  paits  in  detached  pieces. 
Sec  Philof.  Tran f.  1772,  p.  353.  'I  hele 
buildings  and  temples  were  the  places  of 
ri'fidence  and  worihipofihe  original  Bra¬ 
mins,  and  bear  the  marks  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  having  perhaps  been  built  before 
the  Perlian  conqueft.  Bcfides,  when  we 
know  that  the  manners  ami  cnfloms  of 
the  Gentoo  religion  are  fuch  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  them  from  admitting  the  ImalleH: 
innovation  ifi  their  inftinitions  ;  when  we 
aifo  know  that  their  faffiion  in  drefs,  and 
the  mode  of  their  living,  have  not  recei¬ 
ved  the  kaff  variation  from  the  eariiefl 
account  ive  have  of  the?n  ;  it  cannot  be 
fnppokd  they  would  enerave  tlic  fymbo- 
figur.  >  of  the  Pirbati  afironomy  in 
their  figns  of  ific  - 
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(liac  mull  therefore  have  originated  with 
them,  if  vve  credit  the  tradition  of  their 
purity  of  their  religion  and  cuftoms. 

Mr  Frafer,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  Emperors,  fpeaking  of  time,  fays, 

the  Lunar  year  they  reckon  :554  days, 
22  giirris,  r  pul! ;  the  folar  year  they  rec¬ 
kon  365  days,  15  gurris,  30  pulls,  22t 
peels;  60  peels  making  i  pull,  60  pulls  i 
giirri,  and  60  gurris  i  day.  Tnis  is  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Bramins  or  IVidian  priefts, 
and  what  the  Moguls  and  Maiiommedans 
in  India  chiefly  go  by:’’ 

Thus  far  Mr  Frafer ;  and  it  ferres  to 
ftrengthen  the  argument  for  fuppofing  that 
the  Bramins  had  a  knowledge  of  aftro- 
nomy  before  the  introdiuftion  of  Maho- 
inetanifm  into  Hindoftan. 


Remarks  on  Frrnch  Poetry.  Frfnn 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Genuine 
Laws  of  Poetry.  By  Percival 
Stockdale.  JuJ}  puhli/hed. 


WE  have  no  true  and  complete,  that 
is,  no  great  poet  in  the  French 
language.  Many  circumftances,  or  rather 
many  material  and  infuperable  disadvan¬ 
tages,  preclude ^a  Frenchman  from  excel¬ 
lence  in  poetry.  A  famenefs  of  difpolition 
and  charader,  the  arbitrary  government 
of  their  nation,  their  frivolous  and  me¬ 
chanical  manners  (for  they  are  a  fet  of 
defpicable  apes  of  one  another),  and  tlie 
afpiring  genius  of  their  langnpg^-,  prevent 
ihena  from  afcending  to  the  fummit  of 
ParnalTus.  The  French  language  wants 
variety,  flexibility,  and  vi^-our  ;  fo  abrupt 
is  the  ftrudture  and  inflexion  of  its  words, 
that  they  cannot  be  mellowed  and  united 
by  the  fire  of  the  poet ;  they  wi’l  move  in 
too  broken  and  unequal  a  progrefs  ;  they 
will  not  glide  amicably  into  one  another. 
The  rhyme,  too,  of  their  couplet  often 
conlills  in  its  meagre,  its  lifelefs  termina¬ 
tions  with  the  fame  letter.  The  French 
has  not  gradation  and  tendernefs  enough 
to  exprefs  the  pathetic  ;  nor  bokfne's  and 
energy  to  reach  the  fublirne.  It  may 
Ipring  and  wanton  in  thedefultory  flight, 
and  it  may  warble  in  the  little  mufic  of 
the  linnet ;  hut  in  vain  will  it  afpire  to  the 
mqefly,  to  the  founding  oinion,  to  the 
liquid  and  rapid  courfe,  and  to  the  foar  n^ 
heights  of  the  eagle;  ahir  %  emblematic d 
of  the  Roman  and  the  Engliili  rnufe,  as 
well  as  of  the  thunder  of  J  <ve. 

Ihjt  the  mt.'diocritv  of  rlie  French  poets 
proceeds  triun  .»  ciufe  v***-  •  -o”^  'ietcr- 
iniaed  mvA  iiifurrn.uintu jie  ;  from  the  na¬ 


tural  complexion  of  their  minds ;  from 
the  ftamina  of  their  fouls.  Ah  thecon- 
verfation  and  compofition  of  an  individual 
are  congenial  with  tne  precifion,  variety, 
and  Ifrength  of  the  images  which  are 
formed  in  his  mind  ;  fo  the  language  of 
any  people  takes  a  fpirit  and  mode),  a 
volubility  and  found,  fvm pathetic  with 
the  extent  and  force  of  tlie  national  nn- 
derttandihg  and  imagination.  About  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  a  few  great 
men  arofe  in  Italy,  who  invigorated  iheir 
lan;:uage  with  nerves,  and  inverted  it  with 
beauty  ;  but  flnee  their  golden  age  it  has 
gradually  degenerated,  and  is  now  be¬ 
come  charadterirtic  of  the  modern  Itali¬ 
ans,  a  cunning,  fuperftitious,  profligate, 
and  pulillani moils  race.  The  majefty  and 
fonorous  language  of  Spain  is  expreflivc 
of  the  gravity  and  peunp  of  the  Spaniards: 
the  extreme  length  of  words,  and  the 
harfh  colliflon  of  confonants  in  the  High 
Dutch,  are  hieioglyph’cal  of  the  unwiel- 
diiufsand  phlegm  of  the  Germanic  body: 
tlie  quick  and  pert  air,  the  incohefive 
ftru(5ture,  the  terfenefs  and  pretty  graces 
of  the  French,  announce  a  flippant  and 
and  fiiperficial  people;  not  the  admirers 
of  a  Ample  and  manly,  but  the  dupes  of 
a  tiufel  and  childifh  elegance.  TheEng- 
lilh  hare  infiifcd  into  their  laneuagc  tlie 
infinite  v  u  iety  of  rhoir  tempers  and  hu¬ 
mours  ;  the  unetpialled  rtiength,  ajid  ex¬ 
panlion  of  their  intellect;  the  exuberance 
and  ardour  of  their  irmgination  ;  and 
tlieir  Liberty. 

The  vehicle  of  nm-  native  language  is 
infeparable  from  our  tiu)!ights,  refle<5f  ions, 
and  contemplations.  W  e  naturally,  we 
nceeflavily  think,  reeoVe^t,  and  furve/the 
dlflbrer^t  obie^):ts  -tround  us,  inourmothe** 
tongue,  with  hich  onr  ideas  have  been 
iucorporatc<l  fmee  our  minds  were  firih 
open  to  their  admittance,  ficnee  the 
miilliplicity  (d'  our  ideas,  thrir  eflence, 
proprii  ty,  force,  and  colour,  murt  be  pa- 
raMcl,  commeniV.rate,  and  homogeneous 
with  our  language.  And  hence  the 
thoughts  of  the  French,  without  taking 
their  abilities  into  t!ie  qneflir*n,  which  are 
moderate,  or  at  Ivefl,  inver.ivouv  canr.o*: 
vife  to  tltc  genuine  Ifandard  of  poetry- 
1‘hey  .ire  debarred  fr^nn  being  emment 
pojts,  by  the  nature  and  cbcurn'cripriou 

tiu’ir  langnaee  ;  as  l^ouireau  hatfi  de- 
m/rn't rated  titat  the  fatne  cauics  have 
bafflt  d  their  cAvirts  in  muiic. 

It  is  certain  ili  it  pi' y heal  canfes  operate 
very  power' nlly  on  t“e  hum  in  mind,  of 
vviiatever  fub  lance  Ihcat  pi  inciplc  is  form- 
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ed  :  and  I  make  no'doubt  that  climate  has 
a  rtflridive,  or  dilating  influence,  in  li¬ 
miting  or  enlarging  the  endowments  of 
reafon  and  fancy.  I  believe  that  no  edu¬ 
cation  would  enable  a  native  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  or  of  Greenland,  to  dillinguifh  him- 
felf  by  his  mental  laculties.  May  I  not 
then  venture  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Englifli 
climate  is  of  a  temperature  extremely  fa¬ 
vourable  tofleedom,  and  the  Mufes ;  that 
as  it  neither  etieivates  us  with  heat,  nor 
deadens  us  with  froft,  but  gently,  and 
propitioufly  inclining  to  the  ijorth,  is  both 
cold  and  genial,  both  healthful  and  vari¬ 
ous; — may  I  not  vent u re  to  tuppoie,  that 
as  Ihefe  arc  the  peculiar  properties  ot  our 
climate,  it  powerfully  co-operates  with 
our  political  conftitutionj  t  >  invigorate, 
actuate,  and  fublimate  our  fouls ;  to  en¬ 
liven  and  impcll  courage ;  ti>  agitate  and 
exalt  genius? — 1  otter  not  this  opinion  as  a 
theory  in  which  I  confide;  1  fubmit  it, 
with  deference,  to  the  enquiry  and  judg¬ 
ment  cf  others  :  1  give  it  them  in  part, 
but  not  altogether,  as  conjefture  and  Ipe- 
culation.  1  Ihould  imitate  the  wTiler  I 
am  confuting  if  I  w'as  fond  of  building 
cattles  in  the  air;  and  I  here  beg  leave  to 
enter  my  caveat  againft  any  fufpicion  that 
1  am  a  gloomy  and  inhuman  mat^ialift; 
for  without  the  fublime  and  falutary  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immateri^.ily  and  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  foul,  God  cannot  be  juftified, 
nor  indigent  and  perfeculed  virtue  con- 
folcd. 

And  T  likewife  here  afTiire  the  candid 
and  w’ell -informed,  that  though  the  coin- 
parifons  1  have  made  of  England  with  o- 
ther  nation?,  and  particularly  wnth  E'rance, 
may  have  a  itrong  appearance  of  partiality 
to  my  native  country,  from  which  few^, 
indeed,  are  totally  exempt ;  yet  I  think  I 
can  confcientioiifly  aflert  that  I  was  care¬ 
fully  on  my  guard  againft  its  intrufton, 
and  fuffered  it  not  to  mix  with  the  praife 
which  1  have  beftowed  on  the  Englifli 
language,  and  on  Englifli  abilities.  It  was 
purely  the  refult  of  my  beft  knowledge, 
and  of  my  moft  accurate  ohfervaiion. 
There  are  leading  and  general  chara^te- 
liftics  f>f  mankind;  there  are  paflioiis  ; 
there  is  a  fpecies  and  degree  of  Itnle  and 
Jcntiment;  there  are  virtues  and  vices 
common  to  ail  countries  and  ages :  but 
our  palhons,  rur  fenfe  and  leelirgs,  our 
moral  dirpofilionsand  habits,  are  varioufly 
conflitiitcd  and  modelled  ;  tiicy  are  iufi- 
nitely  diverfified,  as  wtll  as  our  perfims 
and  afptrts.  And  as  one  individual  is 
vciy  perceptibly  diftinguiflied  from  any 


other,  not  only  by  his  corporeal  make  an4 
features,  but  likewife  by  the  compofition 
of  his  immaterial  fubftance,  and  by  fome 
Angularities  in  life  and  coududt  which  he 
hath  appropriated  to  himfelf ;  fo  the  fevc- 
r.il  communities  of  the  worldare  palpably 
rnaiked  and  difcriininated  by  a  natural, 
character,  partly  from  the  naturil  andef- 
fential  formation  of  their  minds;  partly 
from  climate,  religion,  and  policy ;  and 
partly  from  language,  cuftoms,  aud  man¬ 
ners. 

From  captiousand  malevolent  criticifm 
it  is  iinpoflible  for  the  moft  accurate  and 
beft  writer  to  be  fecured.  But  we  make 
literary  and  piibKc  appeals  to  people 
v.’hofe  learning  is  tempered  with  good 
fenfe  and  gencrolity  ;  and  from  thole  an 
author  may  always  expert  every  reafon- 
able  indulgence.  Where  I  faid  that  the 
abilities  of  the  French  were  moderate,  or 
at  beft  ingenious,  I  thought  it  not  necef- 
fary,  in  exprefs  terms,  tolimit  the  afTcrtion; 
to  anticipate  the  judgment  and  fagacity 
of  the  ingenious  reader;  who  would  con¬ 
clude  that  1  excepted  the  illtittrious  Mon- 
tefquieu,  and  a  few  more  of  his  country¬ 
men.  In  all  g’jiieral  remarks,  a  fmall 
number  of  exceptions  by  no  means  weak¬ 
en  the  validity  and  fcope  of  thofe  obfer- 
vations.  If  I  harboured  a  blind  and  uni- 
veif.tl  partiality  in  favour  of  England,  I 
ttiould  be  feverely  cenfured  by  my  own 
reafon  and  fentinients ;  for  the  narrow 
fpivii  of  national  prejudice  is  one  of  the 
many  unmanly  qualities  for  which  I  def- 
piie  a  Frenchman. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  Mr  Betterton 
the  celebrated  Ablor, 

great  iiinn  inary  of  the  ft  age  (who, 
i  upon  the  credit  of  Pope,  Steele, 
Cibber,  and  all  the  firit  theatrical  judges 
of  that  day,  “  we  have  never  fince  look¬ 
ed  upon  his  like,^*  nor,  perhaps,  ever 
ihall  “  again**)  was  born  in  Tothili- 
ftreet,  Weftmiiifter,  in  the  year  1638,  Ills 
father  being  at  that  time  under  egok  to 
King  Charles  !•  He  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  very  genteel  education,  ami 
Ihewed  fuch  tafte  and  propen hty  for 
learning,  that  his  father  thought  to  hive 
brought  him  up  to  one  (»f  the  liberal  pro- 
feflions.  The  violence  of  the  enfiiing 
times,  however,  altered  his  inclinations, 
ami  gave  fuch  a  bias  to  young  Betterton, 
that,  though  a  mere  ftripling,  he  went  a 
volunteer  in  the  king’s  fervice,  as  MeflVs 
Hart,  Smith,  and  Mohun  had  done  before 


him.  They  were  all  four  engaged  at  the  the  cflimation  they  were  both  held  in, 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  Mr  Mohun  lo  lhat  in  the  year  1665,  when  a  paftoral 
fignalized  himfclf  in  this  engagement,  called  Cdlifta,  or  the  Cl^ihc  Nymph, 
that  the  major  who  comnnanded  our  written  by  Mr  Crown,  at  the  dtiirc  of 
voung  cavaliers  being  (tiot,  his  commif-  Queen  Catharine,  conlbrt  to  King  Charles 
(ion  was  given  to  him.  11.  was  to  be  performed  at  court  by  per- 

On  the  fiibfiding  of  the  civil  wars,  all  fons  of  the  grcatelt  diftindion,  Mr  Bet- 
thefe  gentlemen  became  players  ;  but  terton  was  employed  to  inftrudt  the  gen- 
what  principally  induced  Mr  Betterton  tlemeii,  and  Mrs  Betterton  the  ladies, 
was,  his  matter,  Mr  Rhodes  (a  bookfeller  amongtt  whom  were  the  two  princelles, 
he  ferved  his  time  to),  who  having  ob-  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of  the  Duke 
tained  a  licence  to  eftablilh  a  company  at  of  York  ;  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  Cockpit,  Drury-lane,  Betterton  head-  which,  the  latter  of  whom,  when  Queen, 
fd  the  men’s  parts,  and  Kynallon  the  fettled  a  penlion  of  lool.  a- year  ou  her 
women’s*  old  tutorefs. 

Mr  Betterton,  though  not  above  twen-  In  1695,  Mr  Betterton  being  ill-treat cd 
ty  years  of  age  when  he  tirft  commenced  by  the  managers,  iu  having  leveral  of  his 
player,  gave  an  immediate  proof  of  a  ca-  capital  parts  given  to  inferior  performers, 
pita]  genius  for  his  profelhon,  and  ac-  with  a  view  to  link  his  confequence,  (>br 
quired  the  higheft  apphufe  in  the  Loyal  tained,  through  the  inllnence  of  the  Earl 
Snbjed,  the  Wild-gooie-chafe,  the  Spa-  of  Dorfet,  the  royal  licence  for  ading  in 
nilh  Curate,  and  feveral  other  plays  of  a  feparate  theatre,  and  was  very  foon  en- 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  were  abled,  by  the  voluntary  fiibfcriptions  of 
then- the  pieces  mofl  in  reputation.  many  perlons  of  quality,  to  cred  a  new 

Immediately  after  the  reflora  don,  two  play-houfe  within  the  walls  of  the  Tennis- 
diftind  theatres  were  eltablilhed  by  royal  court  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields, 
authority — the  one  in  Drury-lane  (the  Thisthcatre  wasopenedin  theycar  1690, 
fame  flow  exiting),  in  confequence  of  a  with  Mr  Congreve’s  celebrated  comedy 
patent  gnmted  to  Henry  Killigrew,  Efq;  of  Love  for  Love  ;  the  fuccefs  of  which, 
which  was  called  “  the  King’s  Con5j>a-  as  it  deferved,  was  amazingly  great ; 
ny  — the  other  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields,  yet,  what  from  the  indolence  of  Con- 
called**  the  Duke  of  York’s,”  under  the  greve’s  inufe,  who  would  let  iiotliing 
management  of  Sir  William  D’Avenant.  efcape  ber  but  what  was  perfed,  and  (^p- 
Mr  Betterton  was  engaged  in  this  lafl  poled  by  Cibber  and  Vanburgh  at  the 
company,  and  they  opened  in  i66s  with  other  hoiiie,  his  profits  ariling  irom  this 
a  new  play  of  Sir  William’s,  in  two  parts,  management  were  very  inconfiderable  ; 
called  “  the  Siege  of  Rhodes.”  and  finding  himfelf  getting  into  the  infir- 

Ih  this  piece,  as  well  as  many  others,  rnities  of  age,  and  labouring  under  vio- 
■  Mr  Betterton  added  to  his  former  repii-  lent  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  quitted  at 
talion  ;  and  foon  after  he  became  fuch  a  once  the  fatigues  of  management,  and 
favourite  with  the  public,  that  by  King  the  iiurry  of  the  ftage. 

Charles  II’s  efpecial  command,  he  w’as  in  this  retirement  he  wanted  the  policy 
fent  over  to  Paris,  to  take  a  view  of  the  of  a  modern  manager;  for  fo  lar  from 
French  ftage,  that  he  might  the  ’better  having  acquired  a  mliiiftcrial  fortune  (as 
judge  what  would  contribute  to  the  irn-  he  might  have  done), the  public  were  ob- 
provement  of  our  own  ;  hence  we  are  liged  to  become  his  benefadlors  by  giving 
indebted  to  him  for  the  firfi:  moving  him  iln  annual  benefit ;  the  firft  was  ou 
fccnes  on  the  Englillr  ftage ;  though  ina-  the  7th  of  April  1709,  when  the  comedy' 
ny  writers  have  given  the  credit  of  that  of  Love  for  Love  was  performed,  he  adl- 
iraprorement  to  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  ing  the  part  of  Valentine,  though  then 
only  from  the  circumllance  of  his  being  upwards  of  70  years  of  age  ;  of  winch 
the  patentee  at  that  time.  performance  the  celebrated  author  of  the 

In  the  year  1670,  he  married  a  Mrs  'i'atler  pays  fo  many  encomiums  as  to 
'Saunders,'.!  performer  on  the  fame  ftage,  make  any  further  praife  unncceftary  in 
who  was  likewife  at  the  top  of  her  pro-  this  place. 

fclTion  ;  with  this  lady  he  lived  through  The  prologue  was  written  by  Mr  Con- 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  remaining  life  (a  greve.  The  following  epilogue  by  Mr 
period  of  forty  years),  enjoying  the  moit  Rowe,  which  w'as  fpoken  by  Mrs  Barry, 
perfedt  degree  of  happinefs  that  an  union  who,  together  with  Mrs  Bracegirdle 
of  hearts  could  beftow  ;  and  fo  great  was  (though  having  both  quitted  the  ftage  I 


On  the  Honrft  and  Religious  Character  of 
the  Turks,  ^ith  a  Copy  of  a  Turkish 
Prayer. 


any  other  nation  whatever.  As  a  fpeci-  time,  and  the  length  of  eternity:  Grant 
men  ot  their  piety  and  good  fenfe,  1  fend  I  may  be  prepared  for  death  ;  that  1  fnaf 
you  the  form  of  a  prayer  ufed  by  a  Turk  fear  thy  judgments  ;  avoid  hell ;  and  cb- 
with' whom  1  was  intimately  familiar,  tain  paradde.** 
and  fioiri  whom  1  obtained  the  following 

cooy  ;  I  '  '  This,  Sir,  is  the  prayer  of  a  Mahome* 

*  -  .  tan;  and  had  you  feen,  as  1  have,  with 

O  THOU  Suoreme  Ruler!  I  believe  wliat  fervent  piety  it  was  delivered,  you 
in  thee  ;  do  thou  ftrenglhen  my  belief.  1  would  abhor  the  dead  devotion  of  fume 
hope  in  thte;  do  thou  coiifirin  my  liope.  of  our  modern  Chiiitian  congregations  ; 
}  lt)vc  thee,  v(Hicbfafe  to  redouble  my  and  be  lliocked  to  obferve  people  who 
love.  .1  am  forry  tor  my  lins  ;  O  iucreafe  are  Itigmatized  as  In-tiflels  to  tar  excel 
my  repentance  I— I  adore  thee  as  my  firft  believers  in  true  religion,  zeal,  and  holy' 
priiicjple  ;  I  delire  th^c  as  my  lall  end:  adoration.  J  hope  thefe  reflc<5tions  will 
I  thahk  thee  as  my  Perpetual  Benefactor;  have  fume  good  ctfedts  among  your  lea- 
1  call  on  thee  as  my  Supreme  Defender,  defs.  I  am,  Sir, 

O  be  pleafed  to  guide  me  by  thy  wifdom;  Yours,  &c. 

rule  me  by  thy  julticc  ;  comfort  me  by  Publicolus.. 

thy  mercy  ;  and  keep  me  by  ihy  power. 

To  thee  1  dedicate  my  thoughts,  words.  Curious  Inquiries  into  the  Modes  of  Fajhion 
and  actions,  that,  henceforth,  I  may  think  and  Drefs  of  our  Ancejlors  at  different 

rd'thcc,  fpeak  of  thee,  and  act  according  Periods,  From  Gr^Lin^tr^s  Biojrup/jical 

to  thywill  :  my  will  is  fubieCt  to  thiilc  ;  lliflory  <?/EngIand. 
and  whatfoever  thou  vviiicfl,  it  is  ray  duty 

to  do,  becaule  it  is  thy  will:  I  befecch  Henry  VIU. 

thee  to  enlighten  my  uuderttanding,  that  TN  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  the  peaks> 

I  in.iy  comprehend  thy  bleffed  law: —  x  or  tops,  of  Ihoes  and  boots  were  worn 
(iive  bounds  to  my  will,  and  give  ftrength  of  fo  enormous  a  length,  that  tl»ey  were 
to  my  juft  relolutions;  purity  my  body;  tied  to  the  knees.  A  law  was  made  in 
fanCtify  my  f(»ul :  Do  thou  enable  rrie  to  the  fame  reign  to  limit  them  to  two 
expiate  my  paft  offences ;  to  conquer  inches.  The  variety  of  drtfles  worn  in 
all  future  temptations;  to  reduce  the  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  n»ay  be  coacIu* 
paflions  which  are  too  (frong  for  me,  and  ded  Iroin  the  print  of  the  naked  Ei'giilh- 
to  praCfife  the  virtues  which  become  me.  man,  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  and  a  pair 
-“O  I  fill  my  heart  with  a'  grateful  re-  of  Iheers,  in  Bord’s  “  Introduction  to 
inernbrance  of  thy  favours;  an  averfion  Knowledge.’’  Tiie  dicfs  of  the  king 
tor  niy  infirmities;  love  for  rny  neigh-  and  the  nobles,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Lours ;  and  contempt  of  the  world  :  Let  reign,  was  not  unlike  that  worn  by  the 
me  alfo  remenfiber  to  be  forgiving  to  my  yeomen  of  the  guard  at  prrfrnt.  I  hia 
tnemie*^  ;  fiiithful  to  my  friends  ;  re-  was  probably  aped  by  interior  perfons. 
IpeCtful  to  my  fuperiors ;  and  indulgent  It  is  recorded,  that  “Anna  Bolen  wore 
to  my  inferiors:  Do  tliou  aflift  me  to  yellow  inouniing  for  Catharine  of  Ana- 
overcome  pleafurc  by  mortification  ;  co-  goii.” 
vetoufnels  by  alms  ;  anger  by  meeknefs  ;  Mary. 

and  lukewarmnefs  by  dtvutimi :  Do  thou  I  HAVE  before  obferved,  that  much 
make  me  prudent  in  my  uiuicrtakings ;  the  fame  kind  of  drefs  which  was  worn 
courageous  in  clanger^’;  patient  under  by  Henry  VIIJ.  in  the  former  part  of  hia 
iliiapooiiuiTients';  and  humble  in  fuccefs.  reign,  is  now  worn  by  the  yeomen  of  the 
—  O  I  let  me  never  forget  to  be  tervent  in  guard.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  that  the 
prayer  ;  temperate  in  food  ;  exact  in  my  moll  eonipicnous  and  diftinguifhing  part 
employs;  andconftantin  rixv  refolutions  :  of  a  cardinal’s  habit,  which  has  been  ba- 
lulpireine  with  a  delirc  always  to  preferve  n  Hied  from  England  ever  lince  the  death 
a  ipilet  cordcience  ;  an  inwaid  as  well  as  tif  (.Cardinal  Pole,  is  alio  iiow  w’orn.by 
outward  modclly  ;  an  editying  converla-  the  low^ell  order  of  females,  anil  is  called 
tion,  and  a  regular  conduct:  Let  me  a  Cardiinl. 
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nlfies  cover«infant,  as  if  it  was  intended 
10  conceal  pregnancy.  It  is  perhaps  of 
more  honourable  eEtradion>  and  might 
fignify  coter-infanta. 

A  blooming  virgin  in  this  age  fccms  to 
have  been  more  folicitoos  to  hid  her  ikin, 
than  a  ihri veiled  old  woman  is  at  preient. 
The  very  neck  was  generally  concealed  ; 
the  arms  were  covered  quite  to  the  wrifts; 
the  petticoats  were  worn  long,  and  the 
head-gear,  or  coiffure,  dole  ;  to  which 
was  fometimes  fattened  a  light  veil,  which 
fell  down  behind,  as  if  intended  occa- 
Aonally  to  conceal  even  the  face. 

•if  1  may  depend  on  the  authority  of 
engraven  portraits,  the  beard  extended 
and  expanded  itlclf  more  during  the  ttioi  t 
reigns  of  Edward  VI*  and  Mary,  than 
from  the  Conquelt  to  that  period.  Bifliop 
Gardiner  has  a  beard  long  and  dreaming 
like  a  comet.  The  beard  of  Cardinal 
Pole  is  thick  and  buihy ;  but  this  might 
pottibly  be  Italian. 

Elizabeth. 

•  WE  are  informed  by  Hentzer,  that  the 
Enelim  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  cut  the 
hair  dole  on  the  middle  of  the  head,  but 
fbffcrcd  it  to  grow  on  either  fide. 

As  h  is  ufual  in  drefs,  as  in  other 
things,' to  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  ano¬ 
ther,  the  large  jutting  coat  became  quite 
out  of  falhion  in  this  reign,  and  a  coat 
was  worn  refembling  a  w  aittcoat. 

The  men's  ruffs  were  generally  of  a 
moderate  fize;  the  women’s  bore  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  farthingales,  which  were 
Enormous. 

•  We  are  informed  that  dime  beaux  had 
I  s  .adnally  intrcduced  long  Iwords  and  liigh 

i^Uflfs,  which  approached  the  royal  ttan- 
dard.  This  routed  the  jealoufy  of  the 
queen,  w  ho  appointed  ofiicers  to  break 
every  man’s  Iword,  and  to  clip  all  rulfs 
which  were  beyond  a  certain  length. 

The  breeches,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  drawers,  fell  far  fhort  of  the  knees, 
and  the  defed  was  fupplied  witii  long 
hofe,  the  tops  of  which  were  fattened  un¬ 
der  the  drawers. 

'  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the 
firft  who  wore  knit  (lockings  in  England, 
which  were  introduced  in  this  reign. 
Iriicy  were  prefented  to  him  by  William 
Rider,  an  apprentice  near  London -bridge, 
who  happened  to  fee  a  pair  brought  from 
Mantua,  at  an  Italian  merchant's  in  the 
city,  Jtnd  made  a  pair  cx  idlly  like  them. 

Edward  Vere,‘  the  feventeenth  E  u  l  of 
Qxford>  WES  the  firtt  that  introduced 


broidered  gloves  and  perfumes  into  Eng¬ 
land,  which  he  brought  from  Italy.  He 
prefented  the  queen  with  a  pair  of  per¬ 
fumed  gloves,  and  her  pivrtrait  was  pain¬ 
ted  with  them  upon  bet  hands* 

At  this  period  was  worn  a  hat  of  a  fin- 
gular  form,  which  rcfembled  aclofe-ttool 
pan  with  a  broad  brim.  Philip  II.  in  the 
former  reign,  feems  to  wrear  one  of  thefe 
utenfils  upon  his  head,  with  a  narrower 
brim  than  ordinary,  and  makes  at  leatt 
as  grotcfqne  an  appearance  as  his  coun¬ 
tryman  Dob  Quixote  with  the  barber’s 
bafon. 

As  the  Qiieen  left  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  ditterent  habit"  n  her  wardrobe 
when  (he  died,  and  wat  poUeficd  of  the 
drefl'es  of  all  countries,  it  is  fomewhat 
ftrange  that  there  is  luch  an  unitormity  of 
drefs  in  her  portraits,  and  that  (he  fhould 
take  a  pleafure  in  being  loaded  with  or¬ 
naments. 

At  this  time  the  ttays,  or  boddice, \vere 
worn  long-waifted.  Lady  Hunfdon,  the 
foremoft  of  the  Ladies  in  the  proceffion  to 
Hunfdon- honfe,  appears  with  a  much  lon¬ 
ger  w'aift  than  thofe  that  follow" 4ier.  She 
might  poflibly  have  been  a  leader  of  the 
fattiion,  as  well  as  of  the  proceifioh. 
iTo  be  continued*"] 
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Strictures  on  Indelicate  Songs 
and  Songwriters. 

Nunc  •video  in  illarum  potejlate  ejje  te. 

Ter.  Hecyra. 

Beware,  I  fee  you’re  wrholly  in  their  power. 

There  are  few  amufements  more  ele¬ 
gant  and  innocent,  or  better  calcu¬ 
lated  ti)  chear  and  refrelh  the  mind,  than 
a  pretty  long,  well  fung,  to  an  agreeable 
tune.  Mufic  itfelf  is  a  pleafant  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  when  accompanied  w’ith  fuita- 
ble  words,  is  much  more  excellent  as 
the  pleafuies  of  the  mind  and  body  united 
arc  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  latter  only. 
A  melodious  fong  q^n  make  tke  melan¬ 
choly  cheartul,  or  the  merry  fad  ;  it  can 
turn  revenge  into  com paflion, and  raifeor 
calm  every  pafiTioii  more  effectually  ilian 
even  the  oratory  ofCiceroorDemoithenes. 

Songs  ndght  be  an  amufement  lu^t  un¬ 
worthy  the  moll  wife  and  virtuous,  if 
they  were  as  they  ought  to  be;  but  the 
immodefiy  and  lillyncfs  of  the  poetry 
make  the  greateft  part  of  them  odious 
and  contemptible*  This  is  owing  to  the 
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dull  and  wicked  minds  of  tbofe  who  com- 
pofe  them.  We  fhould  not  blame  any 
one  for  not  being  able  to  make  a  gooil 
poem,  or  once  publifhing  a  bad  one,  as 
nobody  can  be  certain  they  are  dull,  till 
the  world  tell  them  fo :  But  they  deferve 
no  excufe,  who  having  found  they  cannot 
pleafe  in  an  honourable  way,  turn  pimps 
for  the  corruption  of  our  hearts,  and 
rhyme  over  all  the  obfeenity  they  can 
think  of, -thereby  turning  this  profitable 
amufement  into  deadly  poifon.  When 
they  find  they  cannot  write  for  ourunder- 
ftan(!ings,  they  write  for  our  pafiions,that 
they  may  be  received  one  way  of  other. 
Thefe  lufeious  fongs  are  more  generally 
liked  than  any  other,  becaufc  to  compefe 
or  relifh  them  does  not  require  an  iiigeni- 
ous,  but  a  corrupt  mind.  There  have, 
indeed, been  initancesof  ingen‘»ousmende- 
fcending  to  write  immodeftly ;  but  they  are 
few ;  for  rich  men  feldom  (teal:  But  when 
they  do,  they  are  certain’y  the  moft  inex- 
cufable  of  all,  as  they  fin  not  for  want, 
but  through  wanto^nefs  they  become 
champions  agalnil  virtue,  and  get  armies 
to  f<  How  them. 

I  never  had  any  pleafure  in  thefe  per-^ 
formances  ;  but  have  lately  been  recon¬ 
noitring  them  as  afpy,  that  I  might  be  c- 
n-bled  more  eflfeiftually  to  war  againft 
them.  Their  moft  common  ftrain  is  to 
reprefent  unlawful  pleafure  in  its  grcaieft 
perfection,  without  the  fevere  troubles 
that  attend  it.  The  Bacchanalian  poet 
never  mentions  debts,  prifons,  ruined  fa¬ 
milies,  or  broken  conftitutions  ;  but  pre- 
fents  a  large  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  hogftiead 
of  claret,  and  tells  us,  “  they  are  only  dull 
blockheads  that  can  be  happy  phnlding 
in  philofophyor  religion:  That  vv'ine  is 
the  only  fountain  of  happinefs  and  con¬ 
tentment  ;  and,  in  (bort,  is  ail  that  is 
worth  living  for.’*  For  example, 

**  Contented  I  am,  and  contented  I’ll  be, 

For  what  can  this  world  more  afu/rd. 

Than  a  girl  that  wdll  fociably  tit  on  my 
knee, 

And  a  cellar  that’s  fociably  ftor’d  : 

My  brave  boys.’* 

Another^ 

Ye  prigs  who  are  troubled  with  con- 
fcience’s  qtialms. 

Who  arc  ever,  praying  or  chanting  of 
pfalms. 

Come  lifter. - 

“  My  morals  aie  found  for  they  lie  in  my 
glafs,  (lafs ; 

My  religion  and  faith  are  my  bottle  and 


My  church  is  the  tavern,  a  vintner  the 
prieft ;  (ceaft, 

**  And  thus  1  go  on  till  th^  faint  is  dc- 

Weak  arguments,  when  afllfted  by  in¬ 
clination,  foon  bring  to  a  cofichifion.  A 
quotation  out  of  a  ballad  of  this  kind  is 
fuflicicnt  reafon  for  a  tippling  fellow^  af¬ 
ter  he  has  at  night  cleared  his  reckoning, 
and  refolved  to  go  home,  to  fit  down 
and  drink  till  morning  ;  as  a  fluggard 
mayeafilybc  pcrftiaded  to  fall  back  in 
his  bed  and  take  another  nap,  after  he 
threatened  to  rife.  If  any  one  argues  or 
cautions  againft  drunkejinefi,  he  is  an- 
fwered  with, 

“  In  r]»iteof  grave  leCliiree, 

By  Jove  I’ll  be  free  !** 

or  fome  fuch  quotation.  Thus  they  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves  in  debauchery,  thinking 
all  muft  he  right,  when  they  have  fo  ma¬ 
ny  arguments  and  able  authorities  on 
their  fide. 

The  poet  feldom  fails  to  add  to  this  fn- 
perfluity  of  happinefs  which  Bacchus  af¬ 
fords,  a  buxom  lafs  ready  to  retire  into  a 
corner  with  any  one  who  has  a  mind. 
But  for  the  unexperienced  youth  who  has 
no  tafte  for  revel,  but  toves  a  country 
nymph,  and  wants  to  be  fccret,  thcie  is 
another  kind  of  fong.  Here  the  poet  pre¬ 
pares  a  grotto  (the  feafon  muft  be  a  warm 
day  in  May),  fo  thick  covered  over  with 
leaves,  that  the  very  birds  can  fcarce  lee 
into  it.  In  the  midft  is  a  bank  of  flowers 
upon  w  hich  a  young  and  beautiful  mai¬ 
den  is  laid  faft  afleep  :  llcie  the  balhfid 
lad  need  not  fear  a  difeovery,  or  even  a 
formal  refufal;  but  may  be  happy  with¬ 
out  any  one,  or  even  the  giil  herfelf, 
knowing  any  think  of  the  matter.  Al¬ 
low  me,  out  of  many  I  Ci)uld  mention,  to 
give  one  example  of  this  kind,  whicii  will 
give  a  lively  picture  of  their  dciormity. 

“  On  a  hank  of  flowers.  In  a  fummerday, 

“  Inviting  and  iindrefsM, 

**  In  bloom  of  youth  fair  Celia  lay, 

**  With  love  and  fleep  opprefs’d  ; 

When  a  youthful  Twain— - - 

“  As  he  gaz’d  a  gentle  breeze  arofe, 

That  fann’d'htr  robes  atide, 

“And  the  flerping  nymph  did  charms 
difclofe, 

“  Which  waking  fire  would  hide.” 

After  all  it  happens  that  this  fame  fwain 
is  no  farther  moved  at  the  fight  (which 
fiire  might  even  move  the  trees)  than  to 
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for  the  determination  of  the  point.  It  nation  v’ssruined.  It  ha?oOcnbccn  hinted 
may  be  ealily  afeertained  by  abudnte  thatthegamingaiKiclinipaiionoftht  pre- 
fa<^t  and  txpeiimeni,  ami  even  by  uhat  fent  age  is  not  cifagreeabie  toa  certain  jun- 
i|o\v  palfes  under  our  own  eyes,  'i  he  to,  and  for.;e  c*o  not  Iciiiple  to  give  il  a.'> 
King  of  Pi  uflia  and  the  Emperor  have  their  opinion  that,  while  toe  attention  of 
upwards  of  fo if  liundred  ihourun!  men  the  natic'ii  is  lixi  d  upon  t  iu  merican  war, 
in  arms,  that  is,  above  one  htiicth  part  much  deeper  f1e!i;:ns  lliiii  the  taxitfon  o; 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  people;  and  I  Ameilca  are  in  meditation  lit  ceria  n 
make  no  doubt  but  they  and  the  other  circle.  J  am,  and  have  been,  a  pro- 
princes  of  the  empire  could  raife  as  many  piietor  of  India  Itock,  and  have  gjvcn 
more,  that  is,  one  twenly-hith  part  of  Ibme  attention  to  our  Indian  ah  \Ir^,  and 
trie  people,  or  eight-  hundred  ih  .itfaiul  am  foriy  to  add  that  they  are  not  in  lucii 
men;  and  an  army  of  eight  hundnd  cor  iition  as  the  true  friend  of  his  coj;u  ry 
thoui'and  men,  eipecially  fuch  men  as  the  conld  vvini.  Our  charter  is  very  near  its 
Germans,  would,  imdcr  a  bold  and  fk  idni  expiration,  and  the  events  to  which  ilii' 
leader,  iioon  dthroy  tlie  liidependetice,  cm cumllance  may  perhaps  give  birth,  are 
that  is  the  liberty,  of  all  the  oihtr  lia\es  of  the  mod  momentous  concern  to  the 
in  Europe.  ]>  .blic,  however  little  of  their  atteiuion 

I  do  not  fay  that  there  is  any  likili.  »r.ay  be  fixed  upon  it. 
hooil  ot  the  pielent  emperor  ever  aiilir.g  I/aft  year  produced  fome  veiy  extraor- 
;0  fuch  a  pilch  of  power  and  importance,  dinary  and  arbitrary  actions  in  India; 
i’.iit  tlie  aggrandil'ement  of  a  family,  or  a<5tions  fo  audacionnv  tyrannical,  thaMt 
»ne  ert^fiion  of  a  inighsy  monarcli),  is  not  feerned  to  be  the  willi  of  tlie  nation  tliat 
the  work  of  or.e  man,  or  evtn  of  out  cen-  the  crown  would  diffolvc  the  Eaft  India 
lurv  ;  but  after  tne  family  aegtandi.ed,  company,  and  take  the  territorial  acqui- 
or  the  iv.onai-chy  eiedt».xl  tw  a  ce’^tam  Ic-  fitions  in  the  ead  under  it  >  immediate 
gree,  it  is  in  vain  to  Ihir.k  oi  Itop;  ing  proterdion  as  crown  properly.  Tiic 
tluir  Uirthcr  progrefc.  Tor  a^  in  the  newTpnpers  tecmeil  with  paragraphs  to 
ammal,  fo  in  the  poiuical  body,  there  are  this  purpofe,  and  in  every  company  it 
lome  difeafes,  which,  ihougb  they  may  feerned  the  general  wiili.  Yet  I  will  be 
be  ealily  cured  in  the  beginning,  yet,  if  bold  to  aflert,  that  never  was  a  national 
they  are  fudered  to  proceed  to  a  ceitaiu  topic  more  mifunderfiooil  than  the  Indian 
length,  bcco*ne  ahfoUitely  inci:rab:e.  commerce  is  by  thofc  who  wifii  for  the 
The  King  of  Prufiia,  therelore,  has  abolition  of  the  company.  Sir  joiiah 
afted  very  wifely,  as  well  as  virtuouny.  Child  long  ago  proved,  to  the  failsfadio  i 
in  checking  the  evil  in  its  buti,  i.i  apply-  of  parliament,  that  the  Indi.iu  trade  could 
ine  the  remedy  in  time  ;  and  every  lover  not  be  carried  on  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ot  bberiy,  or,  in  other  wortVs,  every  nation  Ifnt  by  a  comp *ny  ;  but  fome  later 
f:iend  to  mankind,  mud  w’ifh  well  to  iiis  writers  have  thought  otherwife.  Colonel 
enlc  rprizes,  and  ri.ud  rejoice  to  hear,  Dow,  of  the  India  company’s  fervicc,  at 
that  he  tias  at  once  punlliRdthe  it  juriicv,  the  end  of  his  Hidory  of  Hindoflan,  de^ 
and  humbled  the  ambitic-n  of  a  m  ’.ii  wdio  dicated  by  permitlion  tothekine,  roundly 
would  exalt  his  own  tamily  at  the  vx-  pvopofes  that  the  king  ftiouM  feize  upon 
pence  of  his  innuceut  and  iin.Trendmg  all  the  t' rta  and  territory  belonging  t(» 
neighbours.  PoLincus.  the  company  :  and  anoth  er  writer,  iff  a 
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deeper  mconfiitutUnal  defigns  on  the  eaft. 
And  never  did  any  tyrant  find  a  more 
advantageous  time  to  (lip  the  chains  upon 
his  people,  than  a  time  like  the  prefent, 
when  the  national  attention  is  fixed  upon 
another  object.  I  intended  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  Tome  letters  on  this  lubje(5t  laft  fiim- 
mer,  and  I  think  nothing  could  be  eafier 
than  to  prove  the  imminent  danger  to  the 
Britifh  conftitution,  were  the  crown  or 
its  minifters  poflefied  of  the  forts  and  re¬ 
venue  of  Indin;  but  1  was  then  prevented 
by  other  al^^iirs,  and  am  n'ovv  in  part  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  fabjed  being  lately  handled 
by  an  abler  pen  ;  I  mean  the  author  oF  the 
Hiftory  of  Portugirefe  Afia,  prefisted  to 
,t}ie  EngHfln  A^erfion  of  the  LiilVad,  or 
Difeovery  of  India,  a  poem  from'  the 
Portuguefe. 

In  this  hiltorical  treatife,  the  wretOhed 
.conftqnenccs  *  f  the  kings  of  Portugal 
being  folc  mailers  of  the  trade  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  India  are  clearly  pointed  out,  and 
the  example  brought  home  to  the  prefent 
day.  The  mifmanagement  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fervants  is  the  great  argument 
with  the  writer  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
v^'hy  the  crown  (hould  fe?ze  on  Britifh 
Indii.  But  furely  no  argument  can  be 
more  weak  or  ridiculous,  as  the  above 
author  of  the  Ilirtory  of  Portuguefe  Afia 
very  juflly  remarks;  what  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  charm  in  a  royal  commifiion  that  the 
officers  of  the  crown  arc  to  be  diverted  of 
\  all  the  felfifh  paffions  which  adliiate  thofe 
of  a  company  ?  Is  it  from  their  luperior 
opportunities  of  nmaffing  richeb  and  of 
efcaping  detection  ?  It  is  indeed  fillinefs 
in  the  extreme  to  fuppofe  that  the  errors 
and  rapacity  of  the  fervants  of  a  company 
arc  to  be  remedied  by  putting  crown  of¬ 
ficers  in  their  places.  But  I  apprehend 
t^i.^  is  not  the  mort  ruinous  part  of  the 
feheme  of  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  into 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  He  upbraids 
the  India  corno'iny  for  paying  fo  much 
attention  to  commerce,  nnd  for  negleding 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  powder.  But 
in  my  opirnon  the  very  banc  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  ncgledl  of  commerce,  and  (bbJH- 
tuting  in  it^  place  a  purfuit  of  territorial 
revenue,  which  I  am  convinced,  if  adher¬ 
ed  to,  will  end,  like  the  fame  purfuit  of 
the  Portuguefe,  in  the  final  ruin  of  the 
company.  But  this  fubjedl,  if  you  infert 
this  letter,  (hall  be  purfued  in  fome  others 
by 

A  Prefrietor  of  India  Stocks 


P.  S.  In  this  letter  I  have  given  a  juft 
alarm  of  deep  defigns.  Hereafter  I  lhall 
hold  up  to  the  public  fomc  of  thofe  rui¬ 
nous  politics  of  Leaden-  H  ill-ftreet,  which 
render  a  certain  company  odious  to  the 
nation,  and  are,  and  will  be,  if  perfiftcd 
in,  dertrudlive  to  themfelves. 

Remarkable  Anecdote  of  a  Secretary  at 
War. 

To  the  Publisher, 

5?  I  R, 

HE  following' remarkable  anecdote 
may  be  relied  oh,  and  as  it  may  he 
new  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  ferve 
as  a  cmitrart  to  the  manners  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  times,  by  laying  it  before  them,  you 
will  probably  give  them  fatisfadion. 

John  Temple,  Efq;  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  William,  a  man 
greatly  diftingiiiihed  all  over  Europe  as 
a  ftatefman  and  a  writer.  His  fon  was 
not  inferior  to  him  in  mental  abilities 
and  political  accompliihments,  and  he 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  great  integrity. 
Such  qualifications  recommended  him  to 
King  William,  who  appointed  him  fecre- 
tary  at  war ;  but  he  had  fcarce  been  a  week 
in  office  before  he  drowned  himfelf  at 
London  bridge.  This  uncommon  event 
happened  on  the  14th  of  Ajiiil,  1689,  in 
the  following  manner.  Mr  Temple, 
having  pafled  the  whole  morning  at  his 
office,  took  a  boat  about  noon,  as  if  he 
intended  to  go  to  Greenwich  ;  when  he 
had  got  a  little  way,  he  ordered  the  water¬ 
man  to  let  him  on  fhore,  and  then  makir^g 
up  fome  difpatchc-s  wdiich  he  had  forgot, 
re-embarked,  and  proceeded  till  he  came 
near  London  bridge,  then  d.opp  r.g  a 
{hilling  wrapped  up  in  the  following  note, 
he  jumped  overboard,  and  w  as  inftantly 
drowned. 

The  note  was  as  follow’s : — 

My  Tolly  in  undertaking  w^hat  I  was 
unable  to  perform  has  done  the  king  and 
kingdom  a  great  deal  of  pr^-jiidico.  I 
w’iili  him  all  happinefs,  and  abler  fervants 
than 

John  Temple.” 

Thank  heaven  !  we  havt  no  fuch  def- 
per.itr  fecrctaries  at  war  iu  our  time- 
Copfeious  of  their  own  abilities,  they  re¬ 
main  in  office  as  long  as  they  can  chiin^  in 
with  all  parties,  yield  to  all  maudaits,  an<l 
never  blunder,  as  they  are  the  ir;erc  pup¬ 
pets  of  puppets,  for 

Shadow’s  have  their  fhadows  ttjo!*^ 


While  all  around  dark  clouds  of  forrow  rife. 
That  Iwcep  the  defart  vail,  and  rend  the 
troubled  Ikies. 


Ah!  why  this  elemental  ftrife, 

Fcr  the  Weekly  Magazine.  This  wav*ring  feme  of  inward  woe. 

That  glooms  the  various  feenes  of  life. 
Ode  to  Peace,  And  links  my  falling  fpii its  Iuw  ? 

Shall  erring  palTions  vex  the  mind, 

IpROM  fields  of  light  above  the  Acies,  For  endiefs  feenes  of  dtljgn  d  ? 

Where  Jofi  the  gentle  breezes  blow;  Shall  guilt  and  wild  defpair  in  horror  frown* 
And  fongs  of  grateful  triumph  rife,  hlall  cv’ry  t^^idcr  hope,  and  pour  their  veu- 

And  endiefs  tides  of  rapture  flow  :  gcance  down  ? 

From  regions  of  eternal  day, 

Dcfcend,  fweet  nymph  !  and  tune  the  lay ;  Yet  oft  attentive  to  the  cry. 

With  thy  mild  voice  each  tender  palfion  move,  The  weary  cry  of  deep  dillrefs. 

And  wake  the  languid  foul  to  harmony  and  The  goddels  of  the  gentle  eye 

love.  With,  fmiiing  hope  defeends  to  blcl^  • 

Array’d  in  ev’ry  winning  charm, 

Come,  with  the  graces  in  thy  train,  Calms  with  her  word  the  angry  dorm ; 

In  robes  of  mild  refulgence  di  ed  ;  Si  ills  the  rough  furges,  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

Refume  thy  long-forgotten  reign,  And  bids  the  raging  temped  idly  vex  no  mure. 

And  fooTic  my  wuiy  mind  to  red; 

Prefs’d  by  the  hand  ot  anxious  care,  Come  to  my  bread,  angelic  powtt ! 

To  thee  I  raife  the  ardent  pray’r  ;  lie  thou  my  guardian  uiifd  my  liitnd  ; 

On  thee  with  foft  complaining  voice  I  call,  O  kindly  clicar  each  lonely  hour 

When  heavy  on  my  heart  affliflive  fources  falL  And  aii  my  wand’ring  Iteps  attend  1 

And  when  affiidions  raile  the  llgh 
Oft  have  I  in  the  cv’ning  hour,  Still  be  thy  healing  comforts  nigh  ; 

When  filence  liden’d  to  thy  trade.  Still  may  thy  hand  my  feeble  deps  renew', 

And  nature  own’d  thy  magic  power  'I'hro’  life’s  perplexing  road  my  journey 

Thro’  the  deep  fored’s  thick’iiing  (hade;  piirfue. 

By  fancy’s  mazy  (hps  beguil  d. 

Oft  have  J  fought  thee  wand’ring  wild. 

In  upland  lawn,  or  through  the  woody  feene. 

Where  melancholy  holds  her  fweet,  hut  awful 
reign. 

Or,  all  along  yon  winding  dream, 

T'hat  murm’ring  thro’  the  waving  reeds. 

Reflects  pale  Cynihiii’s  diver  gleam 
Soft  gl^tering  o’er  the  dewy  meads ; 

Redlefs  the  devious  path  I’ve  trod 
That  lonely  leads  to  thine  abode. 

To  catch  the  whifpers  of  thy  falling  voice, 

That  lift  the  raptur’d  miad  to  high  cckdial 

j<>ys- 

AddrejeS  to  tue  Americans,  upon  ioe,r  ireuif 
But  fought  in  vain — dill  o’er  my  foul,  ivith  France. 

By  tragic  fear,  by  lorrow  torn, 

The  billows  of  didradtioo  roll,  T)  EJQICE,  AtnericanSy  rtjf  icc! 

And  leave  me  wretched  and  forlorn  :  I'raife  ye  tl'C  Lord  with  heart  ard  voice  : 

In  vain — wliile  anguilh  wounds  rhe  heart,  'i  i.c  Trcaiy  $  d  vrith  faithful  I  rarft\ 

And  lhakes  pale  doubt  irembiing  dart,  Aud  r.ow,  like  h  renckmen^  dng  arid  oance! 

In  vain  to  thee  I  turn  my  ^ager  eye,  lijt  w  hen  your  joy  gives  way  to  rcafon, 

And  from  dedru^tive  wars  enfanguin’d  horrors  And  hiendiy  hin*.s  are  rot  deem’d  treafon, 

fly.  i.et  me,  as  w'ell  as  I  am  able, 

Prefont  voor  Con^refs  with  a  fable  ; 

But  fee!  wide  fpreading  to  the  view  'i’lt’ti  out  with  .happinefs,  the  froyi 

The  awful  biad,  the  gathering  dorm,  Sedition  croak’d  thro’  all  their  bogs  ; 

In  fable  robes  of  wint’ry  hue,  A  lid  thus,  io  Jove ^  the  redlcfs  race 

All  nature’s  peaceful  feenes  deform  !  Made  cut  dieir  mllanvholy  caie  ; 

The  temped  hides  the  face  of  day,  “  Fam’d  as  we  arc  for  faith,  attd  pri /V, 

And  vivid  gleams  of  iight’uiag  play  ;  We  m^fit  fore  caiu  ; 


And  when  to  fnnt  this  peaceful  fccnc 
Kind  death  lhall  other  wotlus  iiifclofe; 
In  mild  con  pofure  fmile  ferene, 

.\rid  gently  waft  to  calm  n  pole  ; 
Tliio’  ail  the  horrors  of  tlic  toinb, 

Bear  me.  a  drangcr,  to  thy  home  ; 

To  fields  of  light  niy  wand’iing  foul  convey, 
Wheic  bloom  thy  perfect  joys  and  lldnts  cui 
nai  day. 


V.ut  can  wc  think  great  good  was  meant  us^ 
When  for  Governess  W^tre  lent  us  ?—  * 

Which  mimbe  I  S  ciiilhM  they  fell  upon, 

And  caus’d  great  fear;  — tiii  one  hy  one, 

As  courage  caine,  wc  bc*ldly  fac’d  ’em. 

't  hen  ienp’d  upon  Vm,  and  difgrac’d  ’em  ? 
Great  J'vty**  ih^y  cioak’d,  “  no  longer  fool  us; 
Niuic  but  cursives  are  tit  to  rule  us: 

AW*  are  too  large,  tt«o  free  a  natu^n, 

'I'o  be  encuniiit  r  d  with  Taxation  !  ^ 

Wc  pray  tor  peace,  but  willi  confufion, 

’t  hen  rikr.ht  or  wrong,  a — R' volution  ! 

Dur  tuarts  can  never  bend  t’obey  ; 

beiefoie  no  King — and  more  we  ll  pray.” 
^J'jve  rmllVi — and  to  ibcir  fate  refign'd 
'J'be  reflicls,  tbanklels,  rebel  kind: 
l.elt  to  thcmfelves,  they  went  to  W'^rk  ; 
ri'd  fign’d  a  treaty  with  St'>rky 

Who  fwore  thit  they,  with  Ids  alliance, 

’I  o  all  the  world  might  bid  dtha»'C,*  : 

~-Of  lawful  rule  there  w'as  an  end  on’t. 

And  fro^s  were  henceforth  indepenf^ent  ! 

At  which  the  cmakers,  one  and  all. 

Proclaim’d  a  feaif  ard  fettival ! 

Hut  joy  to-day  brings  grief  to-naorrow  ; 

'Their  fcading  o’er,  now  enters  forrowl 
'The  Stork  grew  hungry,  long’d  tor  bfh  ; 

'The  Monarch  could  not  have  his  wifu: 

)n  I  age  he  to  the  maidhes  flies  ; 

And  made  a  meal  of  Ids  allies: 

'Then  grew  to  fond  of  well-fed  f  'ogSy 
lie  made  a  larder  of  the  bogs  ' 

Sav,  runk.cs,  don’t  you  leel  tompuiicllon 
At  your  uiinat’ial,  ralh  conjunction? 

Can  love  for  you  in  him  take  root, 

Who’s  Catholic,  and  abfblute  r 

J’ll  tell  thcTe  cjoakcrs  hew’  he’ll  treat  ’em  ; 

Fienebnuuy  like  Storks^  love  —  to  eat  ’em. 


l.oRD  Cuts  TER  field’s  ^dvke  to  Ladv 
Tannv  Shirley. 


Asses  milk,  half  a  pint,  take  at  feven,  or 
before, 

7'hcn  fleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  an J  no  more ; 
At  nine  (Iretcb  your  ari^s,  and.  Oh  !  ihiuk, 
when  vhntj 

Tlivc’s  no  pleafurc  in  bed— Mary,  bring  me 
my  gown  ;  ffuch. 

Slip  it  on  e’er  you  rife;  l^t  your  cautiou  be 
Keep  all  cold  from  your  bread — there  s  ahead/ 
too  much. 


Tour  pinners  let  right,  your  tv^itcher  ly'd  on, 

Your  players  at  an. end,  and  your  breaktait 
qui^e  done ; 

Bfrtire  to  fomc  author,  irppreying  ard  gay. 

And,  with  fenfe  like  your  own,  let  your  mind 
for  the  day. 

.  Afl  wclve  you  may  walk,  for  at  this  time  o’  th* 
year. 

The  fun,  like  your  wit,  is  as  mild  as  ’(is  cliaar. 

But  mark  in  the  meadows  the  ruin  of  time  ; 

Ttke  the  hjiBt,  ancl  kt  life  be  improv’d  in  iu 
prime. 


Return  not  in  hafte,  nor  of  drelTing  take  hetd, 
For  liich  hcauty  as  your’s  no  alTiflaaice  can  need 


With  an  appetite  thus  down  to  dinner  you  fit, 

WhtTc  the  chief  of  the  tcali  is  tlic  flow  of  your 
wit  : 

Let  this  be  i.  dulg’cl — let  laughter  go  riMind  — 

^Vs  it  ideafes  your  mind,  to  your  health  ’twill 
redound. 

After  dinner  two  glalTcs,  at  lead,  I  approve  ; 

Name  the  Art!  to  your  king,  and  the  next  to 
v»)Ur  love. 


1  huschearful  with  wifdoni,with  innocence  gay, 

And,  c.ilm  with  your  joys,  gently  glide  thro’ 
the  day. 

T  he  dens  of  the  evening  tnolV  carefully  fliun, 

Thofe  tears  of  the  fky  for  the  lofs  of  the  fun\ 

'I'heii  in  chat,  or  at  play,  with  a  dance  or  a 
long, 

l.ec  the  night,  like  the  day,  paf>  with  pleafure 
along. 

Ail  cares,  but  of  love,  baniOi  far  from  - your 
mind. 

And  thofe  you  may  end,  when  you  pleafe  to 
be  kind. 


ji  Faomr'^te  Song  ftm^  hy  Mrs  Wrigiiten 
at  Vanxhkll.  Set  to  Mufe  ly  Mr  Hook; 
the  IVords  by  Mr  Wrighten. 


SOUND  the  fife — beat  the  drum — to  my 
llandard  repair, 


All  ye  lads  who  will  conquer  or  die; 

At  lequOt  ol  iny  fex,  as  a  Captain  I’m  here, 
'The  men’s  courage  and  valour  to  try  ; 

’  J’ia  your  king  and  your  country  now  call  for 


your  aid, 


9 

And  the  l.adies  command  you  to  go  ; 

E/  me  they  announce  it,  and  you,  who’ie 
afraid, 

Or  rchifc,  our  vengeance  fl'.all  know. 

Then  firft  to  the  Tingle — thefe  things  I  declare* 
So  each  maiden  moll  firmly  decrees. 

Not  a  kiTs  will  be  granted  by  black,  brown  or 
fair ; 

Not  an  ogle,  a  figh  or  a  fqueefe. 

To  the  married — if  they  look  but  glum,  or  Tty 


Should  the  Monfieur  dare  binder  or  huff, 

Vv’e’ve  determined,  nem.  con.  that  their  fore¬ 
heads  fhall  ihew — 

A  w'ord  to  the  wile  is  enough,  / 

'Fiicfe  pnnifliments  we  vc,  in  terroruyriy  pro¬ 
claim’d  ; 

But  ItiU,  diould  your  courage  he  lacking. 

As  our  dernier  rcfoit,  ihU  refoive  lhail  be 
nam’d. 

Which,  egad  !  will  foon  fend  you  all  packing. 

We  ll  the  breeches  afluir.e— ’pon  my*^  honoui 
’tis  true ! 

So  determine,  maiJs,  widows,  and  wives ! 

Firft  w'e’ll  march— be»t  the  French-^thep 
march  back  and  beat  you— 

Ay,  and  wear  ’em  the  reft  of  our  . 


— — — —  the  reft  of  the  ledgfc  of  rocks  is  fo  low, 

that  the  fca  frequently  flows  over  it  at 
The  revie  W.  at  high,  and  fometimes  at  low  water.  Se¬ 

veral  of  the  larger  ifles  of  this  kind  arc 
Observations  made  during  a  Voyage  regularly  inhabited;  fome  are  only  re- 
roimd  the  IVorld^  on  Phyftcal  Geography^  forted  to,  now  and  then,  by  the  inhabi- 
Natural  Uifiory^  and  Ethic  Philofophy*  tants  of  the  neighbouring  high  ifles,  for 
By  John  Rhenhold  Forfter,  LL.  D»  the  purpofes  of  filhing,  fowling,  and 
F.  R.  S.  and  A,  S,  ^to.  i/.  u.  in  hoards,  turtling  ;  and  fome  others  are  ablblutcly 
Robinfon,  London.  uninhabited,  though  they  arc  furuiftied 

with  cocoa- nut- trees,  and  arc  often  refor- 

1T  is  the  buflnefs  of  philofophy  to  form  ted  to  by  man  of  war  birds,  boobies, 
general  principles  from  a  multitude  of  gulls,  terns,  and  fome  petrels, 
particular  obfervations  ;  and  this  Dr  For-  “  The  high  iflands  of  both  kinds  ap- 
fter  has  endeavoured  to  effeduate  in  the  pear  at  a  diftance,  like  large  hills  in  the 
work  now  before  us.  He  begins  with  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  fome  of  them  arc 
remarks  on  the  earth  and  lands,  their  greatly  elevated,  fo  that  tlreir  fummits 
inequalities,  ftrata,  and  conftituent  parts,  arc  feldom  free  from  clouds.  Thofe, 
Refpeding  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  one  which  are  furrounded  by  a  reef  and  by 
fedion  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.  a  fertile  plain,  along  the  fea-fliores,  have 

commonly  a  more  gentle  flope  ;  whereas 
ISLANDS.  the  others  arc  fuddenly  fteep.  It  miift 

be  allowed,  however,  that  the  hills  in 
**  All  the  iflands  which  we  faw  during  fome  of  the  New  Ilebrides,  viz.  Am¬ 
our  voyage  are  either  lituated  within  the  brym.  Sandwich  Ifle,  Tanna,  and  others 
tropicks,  or  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  have  likewife  in  fevcral  places  an  eaf^ 
tropical  iflands  may  be  again  divided  into  afeent. 

high  and  low.  “  The  iflands  feen  by  us  in  the  South, 

“  The  high  tropical  iflands  are  either  Sea  in  the  temperate  fouthern  zone,  arc 
furrounded  by  reefs,  and  have  flats  near  Eaftcr  Ifland,  Norfolk  Iflind,  and  New 
the  fea-fliore,  or  they  are  without  reefs.  Zealand,  and  thefe  are  all  high,  and  have 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  O-Taheitee,  with  no  reef  furrounding  them.  Norfolk 
all  the  Society  Ifles,  and  Maatea,  the  Ifland  is  however  fitiiated  upon  a  bank 
higherFriendlyIfle8,Tongatabu,Eaoowe,  extending  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles 
Namocka,  Turtle  Ifland,  and  New  Ca-  round  it.  New  Zealand,  as  far  as  we 
ledonia.  had  an  opportunity  of  examb^ing  it,  con- 

Amongft  the  higheft  tropical  ifles  flfts  of  very  high  hills,  of  which  fome  in 
without  a  reef,  we  reckon  the  Marque-  the  very  interior  parts  have  fummits  al- 
fas  and  all  the  New,  Hebrides,  together  ways  involved  in  clouds,  or  when  free, 
with  Savage  Ifland  :  and  Tofooa  and  fnewdng  their  fnow^y  heads  at  more  than 
Oghao  among  the  Friendly  Ifles.  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  diftar.ee.  The 

The  low  Ifles,  of  which  we  have  any  low'er  hilb  of  the  fame  iflands  are  almoft 
knowledge,  are  Chain-Ifland  and  four  every  where  covered  with  woods  and  fo- 
other  itleg,  which  were  perhaps  feen  by  refts,  and  none  but  the  higher  fummits 
Mr  de  Bougainville  ;  aUo  Tethuora,  Tc-  appear  to  be  barren. 

©ukea,  with  four  more  called' Pallifer’s  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  faras  we  could 
Ifles,  Tupai,  Mopeeha  or  Howe’s  Ifles  ;  difeover,  appears  to  be  a  clnfler  of  iflc3 
Palmerrtone’s  Ifles,  with  the  Immer,  one  interfered  by  various  deep  founds  and 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Archipe-  channels.  The  land  confifts  of  craggy, 
lago  of  the  low  Friendly  Iflands.  bleak, and  fteep  rocks,  whofe  fummits  are 

“  Thefe  ifles  are  fo  different  from  each  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  tfpec!..Ily  in 
Other  in  their  nature,  that  we  cannot  thofe  interior  parts  which  are  lefs  expo- 
help  at  firft  light  obferving  the  ftriking  fed  to  the  mfld  and  humid  air  of  tlic  fea. 
and  material  difference.  The  low  ifles  Its  caftermoft  fide  about  the  lliaits  le 
are  commonly  narrow,  low  ledges  of  Maire,  has  an  eafy  flope,  and  is  in  fome 
coral  rocks,  including  in  the  middle  a  parts  wooded.  Staten  Land  has  the  fame 
kind  of  lagoon,  and  having  here  and  there  appearance  as  the  barren  part  of  Tien  a 
little  fandy  fpots  fomewhat  elevf.ted  a-  del  Fuego:  nor  w^as  the  fnow  wanting  in 
bove  high-w’ater  mark,  whereon  coco.a-  the  beginning  of  January  or  the  very 
lints  and  a  few  other  olants  will  thrive;  height  of  fummer. 

YolXLI.  '  Di 
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Southern  Georgia  is  an  ifle  of  about 
eighty  leagues  in  extent,  confifting  of 
high  hills,  none  of  which  were  free  from 
fnovv  in  tiie  middle  of  January,  except  a 
few  rocks  towards  the  fea  :  and  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  all  its  harbours  we  found  filled 
with  ice. 

“  The  lad  land  we  faw  in  thefe  cold 
difmal  regions,  we  called  Sandwich  Land, 
and’the  fouthernmolt  part  of  it,  Southern 
Thule.  All  this  land,  or  duller  of  ifles, 
is  full  of  ice,  and  entirely  covered  with 
fnow. 

-  ■— Pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  xftiva  recreatiir  aura  : 

Quod  latus  miindi,  nebulx,  malufquc 
Jupiter  urget.’* 

Her,  lib.  I.  Od.  xxii. 

Chap.  II.  contains  various  remarks  on 
water  and  the  ocean,  including  an  inge¬ 
nious  in  veftijrati  on  of  its  dilferent  princi¬ 
ples  and  phenomena;  and  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  comprehends  obfervations  on  the  at- 
mofphcre,  its  changes,  meteors,  and 
phenomena. 

In  the  two  fubfequent  chapters,  refpec- 
tivcly,  wc  arc  prefented  with  remarks  on 
the  changes  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  or¬ 
ganic  bodies;  and  in  the  fixth,  the  au¬ 
thor  advances  to  remarks  on  the  human 
fpecics.  The  firft  objeds  of  his  inquiry 
aic  the  number  and  population  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  ifles ;  after 
which  he  takes  a  view  of  the  varieties 
relative  to  colour,  fize,  form,  habit,  and 
natural  turn  of  mind,  in  the  natives  of 
thofe  iflands,  witii  the  caufes  of  their  dif¬ 
ference,  and  likew’ife  the  moll  probable 
opinion  refpeding  their  origin  and  mi¬ 
gration. 

We  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  what 
is  advanced  by  the  author,  refpeding  the 
varieties  of  thofe  iflatxiers. 

“  If  wc  are  defiroiis  of  tracing  the 
races  of  all  thefe  iflanders  back  to  any 
continent,  or  its  neighbourhood,  we  mull 
call  an  eye  on  a  map  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  v.  e  find  it  bounded  to  the  Eaft  by 
America,  to  the  Well  by  Alia,  by  the 
Indian  Ifles  on  its  North  fide,  and  by 
New  Holland  to  the  Sc'Uth.  At  firft 
fight,  it  might  feem  probable,  that  thefe 
tropical  ifles  were  originally  fettled  from 
America,  as  the  eallerly  winds  are  the 
moll  prevalent  in  thefe  feas,  and  as  the 
fmall  and  wretched  embarkations  of  the 
natives  in  the  South  Seas  can  hardly  be 
plying  to  windward*  But 


if  we  confider  the  argument  more  mr- 
nulely^  we  find  that  Amcric?*  itfelf  was 
not  peopled  many  centuries  before  its 
difeovety  by  the  Spaniards.  There  were 
but  two  ftates  or  kingdoms  on  this  im- 
menfe  continent,  that  had  acquired  any 
degree  of  population,  and  made  conli- 
derable  progrefs  in  civilization  ;  and  they 
likewife  did  not  originate  earlier  than 
about  5CO  or  400  years  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  I’lie  rell  was  occupied 
by  a  few  llraggling  families,  thinly  dif- 
perfed  over  this  vaft  trad  of  land;  fo  that 
fometimes  not  more  than  30  or  40  per- 
fons  lived  in  an  extent  of  100  leagues,  at 
very  great  diftances  from  each  other. 
Again,  when  the  Spaniards  difeovered 
fome  of  thefe  iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  a 
few  years  only  after  the  difeovery  of  the 
continent  of  America,  they  found  them 
as  populous  as  we  have  feen  them  in  our 
days :  from  whence  it  appears  to  be 
highly  improbable,  that  thefe  ifles  were 
peopled  from  America.  If  we  moreover 
confult  the’Mexicaii,  Peruvian,  and  Chi- 
lefe  vocabularies,  and  thofe  of  other  A- 
merican  languages,  we  find  not  the  mod 
diftant,  or  even  accidental  fimilarity  be¬ 
tween  any  of  the  American  languages  and 
thofe  of  the  South  Sea  Ifles.  The  co¬ 
lour,  features,  form,  habit  of  body,  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Americans,  and  thefe 
iflanders,  are  totally  difl'erent ;  as  every 
one  converfant  with  the  fubjed  will  ea- 
fily  difeover.  Nay,  the  diftances  of  600, 
700,  800,  or  even  1000  leagues  between 
the  continent  of  America  and  the  eafter- 
molt  of  thefe  ifles,  together  with  the 
w retched nefs  and  fmall  fize  of  their  vef- 
fels,  prove,  in  my  opinion,  incontefti- 
bly,  that  thefe  iflanders  never  came  from 
America. 

“We  muft  therefore  go  to  the  weft- 
ward  ;  let  us  begin  with  New  Holland. 
All  the  former  navigators,  and  efpccially 
Captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  found 
this  immenfe  continent  very  thinly  inha¬ 
bited.  The  diminutive  fize  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  the  peculiarity  of  their  cuftoms 
and  habits, their  total  w  ant  of  cocoa-nuts, 
cultivated  plantanes  and  hogs,  together 
with  the  moft  miferable  condition  of 
their  huts  and  boats,  prove  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  South  Sea  iflanders  are 
not  defeended  from  the  natives  of  New 
Holland.  But,  what  is  fiill  more  con¬ 
vincing,  their  language  is  totally  diffe¬ 
rent,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  a  vocabulary  obligingly  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  Captain  Cook.  Wc 
have  therefore  nothing  letl  but  to  go 


further  to  the  north,  where  the  South  gration  by  a  continued  line  of  ifies,  the 
Sea  ifles  are  as  it  were  conneefted  with  greater  part  of  which  are  not  above  loo 
the  Eaft  Indian  illes.  Many  of  thefe  lat-  leagues  didant  from  each  other, 
ter  are  inhabited  by  two  different  races  “  We  like  wife  find  a  very  remarkable 
of  men.  In  feveral  of  the  Moluccas  is  a  fimiiarity  betw  een  feveral  w'ords  of  the 
race  of  men,  who  are  blacker  than  the  fair  tribe  of  ifianders  in  the  South  Sea, 
reft,  with  woolly  hair,  flendcr  and  tall,  and  fome  of  the  Malays.  But  it  would 
fpeaking  a  peculiar  language,  and  inha-  be  highly  inconclufivc,irom  fimiiarity  of  a 
t)iting  the  interior  hilly  parts  of  the  coun-  few  words,  to  infer  that  thele  iilanders 
tries;  in  feveral  illes  thefe  people  are  called  w’ere  defeended  from  the  Malays  ;  for  as 
Alfoorirs,  The  ftiores  of  thefe  ifles  are  the  Malay  contains  words  found  in  the 
peopled  by  another  nation,  whofe  indi-  Perfian,  Malabar,  Braminic,  Cingalefe, 
viduals  are  fvvarthy,  of  a  more  agreeable  Javanefe,  and  Malegafs,  this  fiiould  like- 
form,  with  curled  and  long  hair,  and  of  wife  imply,  that  the  nations  fpeaking  the 
a  different  language,  which  is  chiefly  a  above-mentioned  languages  were  the 
branch  or  diaiedt  of  the  Malayan.  In  all  offspring  of  the  Malays,  whicli  certainly 
the  Philippines,  the  interior  mountain-  would  be  proving  too  much.  I  am  there- 
ous  parts  arc  inhabited  by  a  black  fet  fore  rather  inclined  to  fiippofe,  that  all 
of  people,  with  frizzled  hair,  who  are  thefe  dialedis  preferve  feveral  wf'rds  of  a 
tall,  liifty,  and  very  w^arlike,  and  fpeak  more  ancient  language,  which  was  more 
a  peculiar  language  different  from  that  univerlal,  and  was  grulnaily  divided  into 
of  their  neighbours.  But  the  oiit-ffJrts  many  languages,  row  remarkably  difie- 
towards  the  fea  are  peopled  with  a  rent.  The  w'ords  therefore  of  the  lan- 
race  infinitely  fairer,  having  long  hair,  guage  of  the  South  Sea  ifles  w  hlch  are 
and  fpeaking  different  languages  :  they  fimilar  to  others  in  the  Mday  longue, 
are  of  various  denominations,  but  the  prove  c’early,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
Tagales,  Pampangos,  and  Biflayas,  are  Balicni  South  Sea  ifleb  v/tre  o»iginaIIy 
the  moft  celebrated  among  them.  The  peopled  from  the  Indian  or  Afiatic  Nor- 
former  are  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants,  them  ifles  ;  and  that  thofc  lying  more  to 
and  the  latter  are  certainly  related  to  the  the  w’eftward  received  their  firil  inhabi- 
various  tribes  of  Malays,  who  had  over-  tants  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
run  all  the  Eaft-India  iflands  before  the  Guinea.'^ 
arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  thefe  feas. 

Their  language  is  likewife  in  many  in-  Dr  Forfter  next  relates  the  progrefs 
ftances  related  to  that  of  the  Malays,  which  the  South  Sea  iflanders  have  made 
The  ifle  of  Formofa  or  Tai  ovan  has  like-  towards  civilization,  with  their  method  of 
wife  in  its  interior  hilly  parts,  a  fet  of  procuring  food  ;  to  which  he  fubjoins  a 
brown,  frizzly  haired,  broad-faced  inha-  concife  view  of  the  general  principles  of 
bitants  ;  but  the  Ihores,  efpecially  thofe  national  happinefs.  From  this  fnbjed  he 
to  the  north,  are  occupied  by  the  Chi-  makes  a  tranlition  to  the  principle*^, 
8cfe,  w^ho  differ  even  in  language  from  moral  ideas,  manners,  refinement,  lux- 
the  former.  The  ifles  of  New  Guinea,  ury,  and  the  condition  of  w(>rneu  among 
New  Britain,  and  Nova  Hibernia  have  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  ifles;  thence 
certainly  black  complexioned  inhabitants,  palTing  to  education,  and  the  origin  and 
whofe  manners,  cuftoms,  habit,  form,  progrefs  of  manufadtures,  arts,  and  ici- 
and  character,  correfpond  very  much  ences ;  afterwards  conlidering  religion, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  mythology,  coftnogony,  worlliip,  oiigin 
iflands,  belonging  to  the  fecond  race  in  of  mankind,  future  llate,  ri'«*h, 

Nova  Caledonia,  Tanna,  and  Malli-  thliac,  nuptial,  and  fcpnlchral.  J  hefc 
cello  ;  and  thefe  blacks  in  New  Guinea  fubjedts  arc  followed  by  a  recapitulation, 
are  probably  related  to  thofe  in  the  in  w’hich  the  author  lakes  a  general  view'- 
Moluccas  and  Philippines.  The  La-  of  the  happineis  of  the  iflamieis  in  the 
drones,  and  the  new  difeovered  Caroline  South  Sea  ;  an<l  afi.ort  comparative  view 
Iflands,  contain  a  fet  of  people  very  much  of  various  manners  and  cultoms  ulual  in 
related  to  our  ftrft  race.  Their  fize,  co-  the  South  Sea  ifles,  w'ith  thofe  ot  other 
lour,  habit,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  feem  nations. — The  vvhole  affemds  a  compre- 
Itrongly  to  indicate  this  affinity;  and  henfive,  well  digefted,  lyftemnt»cal  ac- 
they  are,- according  to  the  account  of  count  of  the  new  difeovered  iflands  in 
lomc  writers,  nearly  related  in  every  re-  the  South  Sea  ;  to  which  arc  added  ufe- 
fpe(5l  to  the  Tagales  in  Lucon  or  Manilla,  ful  obfervations  on  the  prefervation  of 
lo  that  wc  may  now  trace  the  line  of  mi-  health  in  long  voyages.  C. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  ConduS  q/*Lord  Pi- 
GOT^from  his  Arrival  Fort  St  George* 
to  his  Expedition  to  Tanjore.  IVifh  Ob- 
fsrvations  on  the  De/enc^  /^Lord  Pigot, 
and  on  the  Rejloration  of  the  King  of 'Van  - 
eonjid^red,  4/9.  7,17  Pages,  No 

Bookfeller^ s  Name, 

From  the  preface  to  the  prefect  In¬ 
quiry,  we  learn  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  relative  to  this  publication,  viz. 
f*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  appgie  the 
reader,  that  the  following  fhcet?i  were 
printeJ  off  before  the  accounts  of  Lord 
Pigot’s  death  arrived  in  Ergland.  The 
Author,  fenfible  of  the  refped  that  is  due 
to  fentimental  prejudices,  wilbed  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  diflurbing  the  ajhss  of 
the  D  ad^  as  far  as  he  poflibly  could 
venture  to  i  idulge  thiit  w  ifh,  confiftent 
with  the  rcipedt  and  juftice  which  is  due 
to  the  Living  ;  — and  it  is,  therefore,  that 
be  has  iuppreffed  many  pages  which 
otherwife  would  have  fupplied  the 
if  any  fhoiild  appear,  near  the  concluGon 
of  this  treatife. 

“  It  fliould  be  r.bfcrved,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  invchigation,  and  the  obfervations 
which  fuccced,  do  not  in  the  h*aft  affeift 
the  reputation  of  Lord  Pigot  prior  to  his 
adopting,  from  fuppofed  inducements  of 
felf  intcreft,  the  impolitic  and  ruinous 
picafure  of  depriving  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
of  the  Tanjore  country.  His  former 
ufeful  and  fpirited  government  at  Mad- 
raf^,  and  his  general  conduct  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  domeflic  relations  of  life,  had 
jutlly  acqi.ired  him  a  character  of  fome 
eclat ;  but  this  cannot,  in  the  order  of 
'things,  atone  for  the  violent  and  defpotic 
meafures  ot  hjs  late  adminiftration. 

Whatever  might  be  the  virtues  of 
Lord  Pigot,  which  the  Author  fecks  not 
to  depreciate,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
an  inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  power 
was  his  nding  infirmity. — Yet,  if  there 
be  any  partizan  of  his  Lordfiiipi  who, 
abufinghis  confidence,  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  in- 
fligated  or  encouraged  thofe  unconftitu- 
tiona)  meafures, which indifpenfably  occa- 
iioned  his  fufpenfion,  it  were  devoutly  to 
wifhed,  that  the  public  cenfiueand  in¬ 
dignation  due  to  thofe  meafures,  inflead 
of  branding  his  '  lonlHiip^s  inemory, 
|night  be  transferred  to  his  eyil  advifer.V 

By  a  late  pamphlet,  ini itied,  A  Defence 
of  Lord  Pigot,  [See  vol.  xxxix.  p.  69.]  the 
pind  was  bialfed  in  favotir  of  his  lordfiiip, 


fromf  what  was  then  deduced  on  that  fide 
the  queftion.  We  are  now  called  off 
from  that  favourable  inclination  to  his 
lordfiiip,  and  our  judgment  is  again  warp¬ 
ed  into  the  oppofite  dire(5tion,  by  a  new 
advocate  for  McflVs  Stratton  and  Co.  If 
thefe  Rritifii  Nabobs, Rajahs, Phous-dars, 
or  any  other  title  of  reproach  by  which 
their  different  degrees  of  wealth  may  dif- 
criminate  them,  had  lefs  money,  we  Ihoubi 
be lefs  plagued  with  their  feveral  retainers, 
v.^ho  from  friendlhip  or  interefi  are  la¬ 
bouring,  like  the  Theban  hero,  to  remove 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  ofFenlive  matter, 
which  appears  to  have  foiled  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  dll. 

We  can  here  obferve,  without  the  lead: 
implication  of  partiality,  that  either  Lord 
Pigot  or  the  majority  ot  the  council  mud 
have  been  moft  fiiamefully  wrong ;  and 
yet,  from  the  number  of  publications  in 
defence  of  each  party,  it  is  difficult  to 
fay  which  has  been  the  word. 

The  opinion  of  friendfliip,  faction,  or 
avarice,  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as 
the  arbitria  fplendida  in  any  difputed 
cafe  whatever.  And  the  author  before 
us,  who  is  not  wanting  either  in  good 
fenfe  or  candour,  guards  us  againft  pla¬ 
cing  too  much  confidence  in  what  is  urg¬ 
ed  by  cither.  “  People  who  are  attached 
to  either  fide  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of 
fnendftiip,  of  fadion,  or  by  the  ftronger 
bands  of  fdf  interefi,  attend  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  any  arguments  which  make  againft 
their  own  party  ;  and  their  attachments 
are  always  too  firm  to  yield  even  to  the 
ftrrngeft  efforts  of  truth  and  realbn.*' 

That  Lord  Pigot  had  talents,  and  flexi¬ 
bility  cf  temper  to  execute  any  feheme, 
however  embarraffed  by  difficulties  which 
honour  or  confcience  might  by  chance 
throw  in  the  way,  appears  from  the 
defeription  which  our  Author  has  given 

of  this  Afiatic  Proteus. - ‘  Finding  that, 

notwithftanding  his  reprefentation  of  the 
pofitivc  and  irrevocable  orders  of  the 
company,  the  nabob  was  not  dlfpofcd  to 
a  voluntary  refignation  of  his  rights  to 
the  Tanjore  country,  Lord  Pigot  brought 
other  arts  in  aid  :  he  had  fidt  recourfe  to 
intre^ty  ;  and  it  is  faid,  fo  earneft  was  he 
to  obtain  his  point,  that  he  very  frequent¬ 
ly  wept,  and  conjured  the  nabob  by  his 
tears,  no  longer  to  , withhold  his  confent. 
When  fie  found  intreiTv  truitlefs,  he  had 
recour<‘e  to  menace  ;  and,  at  limes,  gave 
hirafelf  up  to  the  moft  violent  paroxyfms 
of  rage,  threatening  to  put  his  orders  in- 
Itantly  into  execution  by  foice,  'and  not 


only  to  deprive  the  nabob  of  Tanjore,  fubmit  to  the  merchants  who  have  open* 
but  of  all  effectual  authority  in  theCarna-  ed  the  new  and  profitable  trade  of  depo- 
tic  and  reduce  him  to  the  ttate  of  a  mere  fing,  murdering,  and  manufacturing  of 
Dubafh.  He  reprefented  himftlf  as  princes.  The  important  vifit  wa^  made, 
pofleired  of  abfolute  power  in  his  govern-  and  returned ;  and  Lord  Pigot,  in  order  to 
ment ;  as  appointed  in  defpite  of  the  lelFen  the  nabob’s  dignity  by  making  him 
King  and  Adminillration ;  he  even  boaft-  as  mean  an  hypocrite  as  his  iordihip, 
ed  to  the  Nabob,  that  he  was  the  caule  wrote  the  following  letter,  direded  to 
of  the  orders  to  reftore  the  country  to  himfelf,  for  the  nabob  to  fign.  The  ori- 
the  Rajah, — was  feleded  out  to  execute  ginal,  in  Lord  Pigot’s  hand-writing,  it 
them  ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  do  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  nabob, 
it  at  all  events.— When  neither  menace  ‘  r  * 

nor  intreaty  could  prevail,  he  had  recourfe  r  .  ^  ^  my  fnend  s  return.  I 

to  pXifes;  he  engaged  to  fecure  the 

inceeffion  to  the  Carnatic  for  one  fon,  to  *''» 

give  the  northern  Circare  to  another,  and  Ins  tnend. 

the  dominions  of  Hyder  Ally  to  a  third.  ’',7  havehnHhed  the  company  s  bu- 

The  alternative  ofhis  friendlhiporcnmi-  ,  ”  '"P^yow"'  not  forget  mine, 

ty  was  held  out  in  every  light  that  cpuld  ‘  Vr 

rlife  the  nabob’?  hopes,  or  give  the  alarm  f  «ffi«ance  to 

[o  hisfears:  his  fons, ’his ^inifters,  his 

confidants  vrere  continually  befet ; — and  P  y*  7  y>  /  • 

alnioft  every  individual  of  his  family,  and  Notwithftanding  the  Carnatic  was  in  as 
dependant  in  his  court,  biafled  by  cxpec-  bad  a  ftate  of  credit  as  England  is  at  pre- 
tation  or  dread,  at  length  endeavoured  to  fent,  the  nabob  would  not  lub‘cribe  to 
perfuade  the  nabob  to  fubmit.  When  the  independency  of  Tanjore,  by  fign- 
his  lordfliip  refolved  to  try  the  effedl  of  ing  that  letter. 

the  nabob’s  fears,  particular  attention  It  appears  from  what  this  inclufirious 
was  paid  to  his  eldefi:  fon,  whom  the  ori  inquirer  has  dated,  that  the  diredors  h.ive 
ders  of  the  company  had  in  a  manner  been  deceived  into  opinions  and  refolii- 
pointed  out  as  his  fucceflbr.  It  is  need-  tions,  by  fallacious  reports  trom  their  fer- 
lefs  to  explain  the  apprehcnfions  this  mud  vants  in  India  to  obtain  a  fanc^ion  to  their 
create  in  the  nabob  for  his  perfonal  fafe-  predatory  meafures;  which  heendcavours 
ty  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  Indcf-  to  prove  by  the  unconditutiona!  mode  of 
tan,  to  point  out  and  countenance  a  fuc-  making  Lord  Pigot  an  evidence  againft 
ceiTor  to  a  reigning  prince,  is  to  put  a  po-  himfelf ;  for  his  lordftiip,  in  an  cxplana-f 
niard  into  the  hand  of  that  fucceflbr,  and  tory  letter,  fays,  “  That  no  dependence 
of  every  court  dependant,  ready  to  drike  can  be  had  on  the  nabob  for  refonrees”— 
at  the  prince  on  the  throne.”  a  very  Irrefidible  motive  for  deferting  the 

“  Lord  Pigot  wasvxceedinglydifpleafed  intereft  of  his  old  friend,  wlio  had  in  more 
that  the  nabob  diould  prefume  to  have  opulent  times  raifed  his  lorddiip  to  emi- 
fenfibility  !  and  when  tlie  unhappy  prince  nence,  wealth,  and  from  that  wealth  to  ti* 
took  the  liberty  to  explain  his  feelings,  tulary  honour. — x\ndagain,ourauthorin- 
his  lordfliip  emphatically  declared,  “The  trodneeshis  loi  dfliiptoexplain  why  he  ap- 
iiahob  has  (luck  a  knife  in  my  back;  1  pc:a»‘ed  fo  impatient  to  feize  upon 'Pan  jore; 
will  never  forgive  him,  nor  ever  fee  him  for  “  the  date  of  crops  in  tliat  country 
again  on  friendly  terms.”  How  mud  did  not  admit  of  any  farther  deby.” 
every  generous  mind  revolt  at  fuch  info-  FroTn  ihc  diredors’  inflrudtions  lOthc'r 
lence  of  behaviour !  and  to  a  fellow-n)or-  fervants,  we  h.sve  fele^hd  tvv^>  articles, 
tal  fo  fuperhtively  above  him  in  rank,  that  the  reader  may  fatisfy  hioif  If,  from 
underftanding,  and  every  moral  excel-  whence  arifes  that  confiifiOTi,  fo  freqnent- 
Icnce  I  who  only  wanted  a  liitie  of  Euro-  ly  reprobated,  in  the  councils  of  tht  Ead : 
pean  refinement  to  be  fuptrior  to  him 

even  in  authority  !  However,  the  fworJ  “  That  every  queHion  carried  by  a  ma- 
was  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Pigot,  and  it  was  jori^y  lhall  be  deemed  an  arft  of  the  prefix 
prudent,  at  that  time,  U)  quiet  the  5torin  dent  and  council.” 
which  his  Lordlhip  was  railing:  it  was  “  That  no  company’s  fervant,  or- oflfi- 
therefore  fettled,  that  the  prince  fhould  cer,  civil  or  military,  fliall  obey  any  or- 
condefeend  to  pay  the  ftrd  vilit  to  the  pre-  dcr  or  command  <»f  the  majority  of  the 
fident ;  it  is  humiliating,  but  princes  mud  members  of  ccur.cil,  ur.lels  fuch  order  lhall 
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have  been  ifTued  in  the  name  of  the  prefi- 
dent  and  council,  and  counterfigned  by 
the  fecretary.” 

Our  inquirer  next  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  laft  inftrudtion, 
in  favour  of  his  friends  the  majority  in 
council : 

The  lad  injun(5tion,  That  no  order 
of  the  majority  of  the  council  fiiall  be  o- 
beyed,  unlefs  iflued  in  the  name  of  the 
prefident  and  council,  gives  a  conftruc- 
live  power  to  the  majority  to  iflue,  in 
that  manner,  any  order  carried  by  them, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  prefident ; 
— for  if  this  regulation  did  not  admit  of 
fiich  a  conftruaion,  it  might  at  any  time 
be  rendered  fubverfive  of  all  the  other  or¬ 
ders  ;  as  any  future  governor,  tinder  the 
corrupt  influence  of  his  own  avaricious 
views,  of  wore  direB  corruption,  or  even 
of  temporary  infanity,  might,  in  fuch  cafe, 
prevent  any  refolution  voted  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  from  being  carried  into  execution,  de- 
droy  the  conftitution,  and  ruin  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.” 

How  far  this  conftrudlion  will  weigh 
with  the  judicious  and  candid  readers  of 
this  Inquiry^  we  leave  thofe  readers  them- 
felves  to  determine;  and  (hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  by  way  of  conclufion  to  the  prefent 
article*  that,  upon  the  whole,  wx  think, 
that  Mr  Stratton  and  his  friends  are  much 
obliged  to  this  wTiter  for  his  able  defence 
of  their  meafiires ;  and  that  thofe  who 
are  interefled  in  the  fame  caufe  will  re¬ 
ceive  pleafure  from  the  perufal  of  his 
book.  To  the  public  in  general  the  work 
will,  likewife,  come  with  additional  cre¬ 
dit,  from  the  confideration,  that  it  is  not 
only  well  WTitten,  but  well  fupported  by 
authentic  public  papers  and  documents  of 
inconteftible  authority.  M. 

Ne^LV  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Lett  res  of  Berlin, 
the  year  nvith  the  Hi/lory  relati-ve 

to  that  year,  ^to.  Berlin,  f  A  French 
Article.] 

History  of  the  Academy. 

This  volume  exhibits  too  large  a 
quantity  of  interefting  materials  to 
admit  of  our  paying  any  attention  to  the 
ingenious  adulation  of  the  Perpetual  Se¬ 
cretary  on  theanniverfaries  of  the  king’s 
birth  and  accefiion  ;  or  to  other  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  academy  that  appear  to  us 
of  inferior  moment. 


The  firft  thing  worthy  of  notice  we 
meet  writh  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  year 
1775,  is  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  M. 
D’Aufle  de  Villoifon,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  of 
thofe  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Manheim, 
&c.  to  M.  Formey,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  his  defign  of  giving  a  new  edition 
and  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Cornutus  his 
Treatife  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods^  which 
(i»^  a  very  maimed  and  innacurate  condi¬ 
tion)  is  inferted  in  the  Opufcula  Mytholo- 
gica  of  Gale,  under  the  name  of  Phur- 
nutus.  As  M.  de  Villoifon  confiders  this 
work  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
mythological  fcience,  and  as  containing 
a  catechifm  and  abridgment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  he  has  taken  confide- 
rablc  pains  on  this  edition.  From  fix 
MSS.  in  the  French  king’s  library,  feven 
at  Florence,  and  one  at  Augfburg,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  correct  above  fix  hundred 
pafiTages  of  this  Author,  and  to  reftore  a 
multitude  of  wwds,  and  alfo  of  whole 
lines,  that  are  wanting  in  the  prefent 
editions.  He  has  alfo  added  a  confider- 
able  number  of  critical,  grammatical,  and 
philofophical  notes,  in  which  he  either 
gives  an  account  of  the  changes  he  has 
made,  or  illuftrates  the  dodlrines  of  the 
Stoical  philofophy,  or  explains  the  allu- 
fions  to  that  philofophy,  which  Cornutus 
makes  fometimes  in  a  fingle  w^ord.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  M.  D’Anfle  de  Villoifon 
propofes,  in  this  letter,  to  prefix  to  his 
edition  of  Cornutus,  a  Treatife  of  his  own 
compofition  (in  Latin)  concerning  the 
natural  Theology  of  the  Stoics  y'm  w^hich  all 
the  tenets  of  their  theology,  cofmology, 
cofmogony,  and  phyfiology  will  be  am¬ 
ply  illuftrated.  By  the  accounts  which 
this  young  philologift  gives  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  authors,  both  among  the  antient 
philofophers  and  the  moft  learned  fathers 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  that  he  has  con- 
fulted  in  order  to  render  this  treatife 
complete,  w^e  arc  led  to  expeA  in  it  a 
mafter-piece  of  erudition  and  philofophi- 
cai  hiftory. 

We  find  by  another  fragment  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  this  learned  Academician,  that 
he  defigns  alfo  to  publifii  foon  an  edition 
of  Longus^  author  of  the  delightful  Greek 
romance,  entitled,  “  the  Loves  of  Daoli- 
nis  and  Chloe.”  Befide  the  corredions 
of  the  text  of  this  elegant  writer,  furnifti- 
ed  by  rare  and  valuable  MSS.  w^e  are 
made  to  exped  a  curredion  of  the  Latin 
Verfions  of  jkuj/Z.and  fungermany  and 
alio  an  indication  of  the  parallel  and  imi- 


tated  paffagcs  in  Homer,  Euripides,  Ana-  hU  having  been  mifled  by  fallacious  ap-‘ 
creon,  Theocritus,  Mofchus,  Bion,  Mu-  pearances,  and  having  taken  the^o^  hoc 
f«us,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  for  the  propter  hoc^  a  common  error, 
Lucian,  Philoftratus,  Alciphron,  Helio-  which  rcfults  from  palling  too  prccipitate- 
dorus,  Achilles,  Tatius,  Charito,  and  Ijr  from  experiment  to  fyllem. 

Xenophon  the  younger. 

Alemoirs  concernhig  the  Salt  of  Canal^  by 
A  Memoir  of  Abbe  Perncty,  concerning  the  M,  Cothenius. 

means  of  making  Boats  fail  againfl  the 

currents  of  Risers.  IT  is  well  known  that  feveral  kinds  of 

falts  are  generated  on  the  furfacc  of  the 
AFTER  having  mentioned  the  various  earth,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  on  the  fur- 
means  that  have  hitherto  been  contrived  face  of  the  earth  a  neutral  fait,  in  fuffi- 
by  mechanifts  to  produce  the  elfe<^  indi-  cient  cpiantities  for  the  ufes  to  which  it 
cated  ill  the  title  of  this  Memoir,  the  in-  may  be  applied.  A  portion  of  fait  of 
genious  Abbe  obferves,  that  none  of  them  this  kind,  generated  on  the  lurface  of  the 
feems  to  have  thought  of  comparing  the  earth,and  di  awn  from  thence  by  alixiviuni 
current  of  water  with  the  current  of  air,  (like  faltpeire),  was  given  to  our  author 
and  of  contriving  a  machine,  on  which  by  the  Sardinian  minifter  at  Berlin,  who 
the  force  or  power  of  the  former  might  recommended  it  as  an  excellent  medicine, 
produce  the  elfedt  which  is  produced  by  with  a  memoir  fetting  forth  its  dilcovc- 
the  latter  on  the  fails  of  a  Ihip.  It  is  by  ry  and  its  virtues.  This  memoir,  toge- 
combining  (fays  he)  the  ratio,  or  propor-  ther  with  the  chymical  experiments 
tion  that  certainly  exills  between  the  cur-  made  on  the  fait  by  M.  Cothenius,  are 
rents  of  air  and  currents  of  a  river,  that  inferted  in  this  paper.  From  thefe  wc 
the  method  of  inventing  and  applying  to  learn  that  Meflrs  Aloy,  father  and  fon, 
a  boat  the  machine  in  qneftion,  may  be  apothecaries  at  Canal,  a  village  about  ten 
more  eafily  hit  upon.  This  is  all  that  leagues  from  Ti:rin,  in  the  province  of 
we  find  in  the  Memoir  of  M.  Pernety,  Alii,  obferved,  fome  years  ago,  that,  in 
which  is  only  the  expreflion  of  a  ^.vi/hy  the  months  of  February,  IVLirch,  and 
without  any  other  diredions  or  mecha-  April,  a  faline  earth,  fomething  between 
uical  principles  for  its  accomplilbment,  white  and  afli-coloured,  vegetated  on 
than  thofe  which  are  laid  down  in  M.  the  furfacc  of  certain  places  in  that  dif- 
Bouguer’s  excellent  treat! fc  trict ;  they  obferved  that  it  was  poroub, 

auDre  des  Vaijfeauxy  to  which  according-  friable,  light,  and  fpread  itfelfabroad  like 
ly  he  refers  the  reader.  >  mofs,  about  the  height  of  two  or  three 

inches.  They  began  their  operations  by 
Concerning  Magnetic  Cures  performed  at  extracting,  by  a  lixivium,  a  confidcrable 
Vienna.  quantity  of  thisfubitance,  and  perceived, 

that  a  pound  of  the  earth  in  quchioii 
THIS  is  the  declaration  given  by  fome  produced  three  ounces  of  pure  l  ilt, 
academicians  to  Baron  Van  Swieten,  the  chryftallinc,  white,  Cttfily  dilfoluble  in 
imperial  minifter  at  Berlin,  who  deftred  an  water,  of  a  bitterilh  talte,  but  not  difa- 
cxplication  of  their  fenliments  relative  greeable,  and  fome  what  ftyptierd.  Ha- 
to  the  great  things  Dr  Mefmcr  and  Abbe  ving  obferved  this  fait  with  the  micro- 
He!l  had  performed  at  Vienna  by  the  fcopc,  they  perceived  thet  the  little  cryf- 
loadftone.  This  declaration  regards  tals,  w  inch  it  comprd'cd,  wcie  nudily  pa- 
more  particularly  a  letter  addrefled  by  rallelopipeds,  though  not  of  an  exactly 
the  former  to  Profefibr  Snlzer,  in  which  regular  form, — that  fome  of  tin-rn  wtre 
he  relates  his  magnetic  cures,  and  his  of  a  configuration  nearly  piil'nifitic,  with 
having  not  only  communicated  the  mag-  bales  triangular  and  hexangular,  and  that 
netic  power  to  bodies  of  different  kinds,  others  rcfeinble  ihoiiiunfcs,  cubes,  and 
fuch  as  paper,  bread,  wool,  3cc.  but  alfo  octahedrons.  MelTrs  Aloy  made  ft  ill 
collected  the  magnetic  fluids  in  bottles,  fartlier  refearches  concerning  the  nature 
and  made  feveral  of  his  patients  feel  the  of  this  fubftance  :  having  obferved  that 
impreflion  of  magnetic  bodies  at  a  conli-  its  ct  lonr  did  not  change  when  mixed 
dcrable  di  (lance.  The  academicians  of  with  fyrup  of  violets,  and  that  not  the 
Berlin  feem  to  have  little  faith  in  thefe  lead  eiTervejCcnce  was  produced  by  its 
cures  and  novelties  of  Dr  Mefmer ;  not  combination  with  acids,  they  concluded 
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tral  falts,  which  are  nothing  more  than  The  Angina  mucofa  appears  to  hold  a 
the  refult  of  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  middle  nature  between  the  putrid  and 
with  a  calcareous  abforhent  earth,  which  common  inflammatory  fore  throat;  but 
previoufly  was  the  bafis  and  matrix  of  from  the  cafes  fubjoined,  the  treatment 
marine  fait. — The  fait  of  Canal  (accord-  mod  fuitable  to  it  approaches  rather  to 
ing  to  M.  Cothenius)  deferves  an  eminent  that  proper  for  the  latter  than  the  former, 
rank  among  the  milder  purgatives :  it  Bleeding,  when  the  fymptons  ran  high, 
has  been  known  to  operate  fuccefsfully,  w^as  highly  falutary,  and  indeed  neceflary, 
without  occafioning  pain,  gripes,  6r  even  A  breathing  fweat  kept  up  during  the 
too  abundant  evacuations.  It  may  be  firft  days  of  the  difeafe  ;  a  blifter  applied 
preferibed  to  perfons  of  every  age  of  both  externally  to  the  throat ;  and  gentle  ape- 
fexes,  and  even  to  thofe  of  the  weakeft  rients,  were  the  other  parts  of  the  gene- 
conftitutions.  As  it  has  no  offenfive  ral  method  of  cure.  When  the  falivation 
fmell,  children  take  it  without  rcluc-  was  come  on,  a  freer  diet,  with  a  light 
tance,  and  it  is  peculiarly  falutary  in  that  preparation  of  the  bark,  were  ufeful  to 
tender  age,  as  the  cxpulfion  of  worms  \s  fupport  the  patienCs  ftrength  ;  but  the 
one  of  its  cffeA^*  The  ordinary  dofc  of  exhibition  of  the  bark  before  this  period 
this  fait  is  an  ounce  was  found  to  be  injurious.  M. 

Uiflblved  in  a  glafs  of  cold  water,  which 

may  be  augmented  or  diminiihtd,  accor-  Obfer'vations  on  the  Sore  Throat  and  Fever 
ding  to  the  age,  evacuations*  ftrength,  that  raged  in  the  North  of  Scotland  in 

&c.  of  the  patient.  This  fubftance  has  the  year  1777.  In  a  Letter  to  Dr  Wil- 

^en  alfo  employed  with  efficacy  in  clyf-  liani  Grant.  By  Robert  Saunders, 

ters  prefciibed  for  the  cure  of  dyfente-  Fhyftcian  at  Banff,  ^vo.  u.  Murray, 

ries,  and  experience  has  proved  its  fuc-  «  u  c  ^  u 

cef^  in  removing,  by  .  s  dmretic  virtue,  i  ^  ^ 

recent  dropfies,  ''ly  which  prevailing  in  part  of  Scotland  in 

the  abdomen.  In  a  word,  this  fait  is 

highly  ..feful  in  ^11  cafes  and  diforders,  r"  ll? 

in  which  it  is  necelTary  to  attenuate  a  fo  tha  nothing  but  the 

thick  glutinous  lymph.-From  the  expe-  Tw  Ih-,  r’ 

riments  of  M.  Cothenius,  which  are  lub-  “  "  r“  T,  l‘° 

joined  to  this  memoir,  it  appears,  that  !'ty.  could  have  occafioned  thofe  ini flakes 

the  fait  ofCanal  is  compofed  of  a  vitriolic  j?  the  tieatment  which,  we  are  told,  at 
acid  and  an  alkaline  earth,  and  more  efpe-  r  prevaie  .  r  Saunders,  wirti  pi o- 

cially  of  the  Terra  muriatica  Salt,  cL-  Pne  y  and  fuccefs,  made  ufe  of  thf  lancet 
which  is  the  bafis  of  the  falts  of  fr^Iy,  and  gave  a  folution  of  tartar  eme- 

Epfom  and  SedliU.  [To  be  continued.!  'Vu  '"‘^“‘'on  of  fenna,  which  operated 

.  “*  both  as  an  emetic  and  a  purgative,  and 

A  fljort  Account  of  a  Fever  and  Sore  Throaty  gave  a  fpeedy  relief.  The  difeafe  was 
vjhich  began  to  appear  in  and  about  Lon-  confiderably  mortal  when  negledled  or 
don  in  September  1776.  In  a  Letter  to  mifmanaged,  but  readily  yielded  to  pro- 
Dr  William  Saunders  of  GuyS  Hofpi-  per  treatment.  M. 

taL  By  William  Grant,  M,  D.  ^vo* 
li.  Cadcll. 

The  difeafe  called  by  Huxham  Febris 
Anginofa  ;  by  olliers,  Scarlatina  An- 
ginofa Cynanelje  exant hematica  y  Angina 
mucofa  ;  Angina  eryftptlatofa  ;  is  the  fub- 
je<^  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  pre¬ 
vailed  epidemically  in  and  about  the  me¬ 
tropolis  in  autumn  1776;  and  Dr  Grant 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  induced  to  of¬ 
fer  a  fhort  account  of  it  to  the  public,  from 
fome  miftakes  he  obferved  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  it,  arifing  from  its  apparent  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  putrid  anti  malignant 
ulcerated  fore  throats,  which,  of  late 
ycars^  have  excited  fo  general  an  alarm* 


To  our  CoRRtsrONDENTS. 

Censor  fccms  to  have  wrote  more  for  the 
fake  of  having  a  iajh  at  his  parilh  niiniftcr,  than 
of  giving  an  explication  of  his  text,  which  he 
has  left  as  he  found  it. — At  any  rate  v  e  v,  ill  not 
arraign  the  parfoii  on  fuppofititious  evidence. 

We  fhall,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  gratify 
an  Old  Trader ^  but  his  remarks  are  rather  ftale. 

7'hc  Critique  on  a  favourite  Song  is  much 
too  prolix.  We  fhall,  however,  confider  of  it.’ 

Mercutio’s  Verses  but  fo  fo. — Some  ftan- 
zas  he  might  have  made  better. 

J.  V’s  Sonnet  ntither  rhime  nor  rcafbn. 

'  B..  D’s  Tale,  and  Thcophilus’  Elegy,  firfi 
opportunity. 

Probvs  and  H.  G.  under  re\iral» 


